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Youth and 


Leadership 


SANFORD BATES 


Executive Director 
Boys’ Clubs of America, Inc. 


Youth Survey under the auspices of the American 

Youth Commission have reinforced the conclusions 
based upon other local surveys and our own observation 
that the time has gone, at least temporarily, when the 
youth of America can look forward with any certainty 
to a wage-producing assignment. But it has been repeat- 
edly pointed out by Lindeman and others that there are 
many greater satisfactions to be derived from life than 
those which emanate from a routinized, confining, dead- 
ening employment. Therefore, it becomes rather trite to 
say that what youth needs today is a chance to work. 

The one fact that seems of outstanding importance to 
those of us who are concerned with the immediate plight 
of American youth is that in spite of the continued dis- 
covery of new industrial opportunities and the increasing 
attention being given to research, we have come upon an 
era, how permanent none of us knows, when the leisure 
time of our people, and especially of youth, has taken on 
a deeper significance. The challenge implicit in the situa- 
tion is primarily what brings you here today. 

How can we assist in utilizing the new leisure in the 
development of sturdy personalities as a period when 
loyalties to our democratic heritage can be cultivated? 
Obviously by providing the type of leadership adequate 
for the task. In fact, it is not too much to declare that 
the value in the persistence of the modern movement for 
informal group education among young people depends 
almost entirely upon the ability to recruit, to train, and 
to employ leaders of a peculiarly qualified and to some 
extent indefinable character. It may be well for us then 
to consider this challenge as a problem of leadership in 
a democracy. And yet unless we are careful in our defi- 
nition of leadership, we shall find an inevitable anomaly 
in the juxtaposition of these two concepts. The more 
leadership that we have, especially of the “follow-me” 
kind, the less democracy we shall be cultivating. On the 
other hand, the more that our civilization takes on the 
character of a participating democracy, the less likely we 
may be to produce this kind of leadership. Too much 
democracy in an army makes matters rather awkward 
for the general. The noble six hundred in their enthusi- 
asm to “do or die” did not have much incentive to 
“reason why.” 

It has been pointed out that there are two varieties of 
individuals who are commonly called leaders. There is 
the leader who has become such by reason of his skill or 


To statistics furnished us through the Maryland 


prominence in his profession or business activity. In 


A paper presented before the Eastern District Association, May 
1939, New York City. 
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the scramble for success he leads in the sense that he is 
out in front. On the other hand, there is the person who 
attempts to get groups of people to do as he directs and 
in a more literal sense becomes their captain and the one 
from whom they take their orders. The kind of leaders 
upon which democracy must depend may possess some 
of the qualities of both of these types, but the ability to 
work with the members of a democratic group is the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of a genuine leader. Pigore 
makes this distinction in his brilliant treatment of the 
subject, “Leadership and Dominance.” The suggestion 
by Sanderson and Nafe that “the fundamental sine qua 
non of the successful leader is his willingness to serve 
and his loyalty to group welfare” is one of a number of 
definitions which helps us to reconcile true leadership 
with our aspirations for real democracy. 


I freon future of the youth of America is inextricably 
bound up with the problem of the utilization of their 
leisure time. Every inquiry into the etiology of crime 
unmistakably demonstrates that youthful delinquency, 
which is all too often the prelude to crime, has its incip- 
iency during the unoccupied hours of our boys and girls. 

The schools of America, in spite of the shortcomings 
claimed for them by their own leaders, as developed by 
the Regents Survey here in New York State for example, 
have done more to provide a character-building curricu- 
lum for a larger number of our children than any other 
nation on this globe has done. It is while the boy is not 
in school that he usually gets into trouble. 

Nor can we blame the prevalence of juvenile delin- 
quency too much upon the American home. Whatever 
may be the deteriorating effects of slum environment or 
of broken homes, practically never do we find a parent 
who does not wish for his or her child the best that life 
affords, nor who does not with the limited resources at his 
command do the best he can to provide it. 

The school and the home cannot, however, extend their 
supervision throughout the whole of a child’s existence. 
It is during his spare time that many of the deleterious 
influences of the community are brought to bear upon 
youth. It is then that characters are moulded, and God 
forbid that the task should be left entirely to the com- 
mercialized purveyors of that which so many times erro- 
neously comes under the heading of recreation. We are 
coming to realize the utter impossibility of individual 
control of these influences and more easily to justify com- 
munity responsibility therefor. And our anxiety should 
be concerned not so much with the control or censorship 
of these activities as with the provision of opportunities 
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for alternative, legitimate, interesting, cultural, demo- 
cratic, and character-building activities. We are justified 
in assumption of responsibility not only for our own but 
other people’s children when it comes to an intelligent 
concern for the use of their leisure-time. 

Leisure time among children is nothing new, you say. 
Well, probably not, but a leisure period, the utilization of 
which is competed for by so many devastating allure- 
ments, is a development of our modern American civili- 
zation. 

Dismayed at our failure to control crime through 
penal measures, we now have hundreds of communities in 
America which have organized themselves along crime- 
prevention lines to combat conditions which breed delin- 
quency. Community Coordinating Councils have ap- 
peared under variable auspices and oftentimes with a dif- 
ferent name, but their prime purpose is to mobilize com- 
munity sentiment and direct community action toward 
the elimination of all factors related to social weakness 
and community disorganization. In this general attempt 
we invariably muster the character-building and leisure- 
time agencies of the communities to the performance of 
the task of diverting the minds of our youth. And it is 
well that we do so. The Boys’ Club, the Y.M.C.A., the 
Scout troop, may never have the lure of adventure and 
excitement that the city street has, but with the help of 
a clean and wholesome environment and when adequately 
supported, these institutions are infinitely more likely to 
produce good citizens. The question was asked recently 
of the inmates of the state prison in a nearby common- 
wealth, “Where did you play when you were a boy?” 
Out of the 663 who answered the question, 531 gave the 
laconic reply, “In the street.” 


ITH the recognized necessity for sound and effec- 

tive leadership in the leisure-time field, there is 
introduced a problem of surpassing difficulty but of fun- 
damental importance. When we played in our youth in 
the backyard or at the old swimming hole, we had no 
leadership, or we were unconscious of any. One must 
confess to a trace of bewilderment when now we speak 
of leisure-time leadership. If democracy is that system 
of governmental association under which men are free 
to do as they wish, then leisure is that period in a man’s 
life when his democratic instincts are more likely to be 
enjoyed. And if leisure is not the time when we are 
freest from direction or control or leadership, how, one 
might ask, can it be leisure? And so from another angle 
we come upon the necessity of a redefinition of the con- 
cept of leadership. 

This may not be a place for a discussion of the methods 
whereby the destructive elements in our communities may 
be brought under better control, but we may emphasize 
at this point the fact that crime and delinquency is a 
social disease and not an individual matter, and that 
the character of a community and the concern which it 
shows for its own welfare may well be gauged by the 
amount of delinquency exposed. We are addressing our- 
selves particularly, however, to the problem of leadership, 
and there are two things we can state with confidence. 
Without the presence and direction in the group of per- 
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sons able and qualified to direct their activities towards a 
better social order, the leisure of youth, notwithstanding 
the investment of millions for equipment, may become 
destructive or at best useless. Second, unless the spare- 
time activities of youth, naturally, continuously, albeit 
unconsciously, dispose toward a training for democratic 
participation in government, it is difficult to be optimistic 
as to the survival of our democracy. 


f°" then can we provide democratic leadership jn 
leisure-time activity? Those of us who are operating 
in the area of group work education are pondering this 
question. We must count upon a higher measure of deyo. 
tion and loyalty and idealism than can be obtained or 
perhaps expected in the average industry. We have less 
to hold out in the way of financial rewards or a statue in 
the Hall of Fame to the man or woman who wishes to 
devote his life to the practice of guidance work with 
young people. In the same way that we of the Boys’ 
Clubs of America think the “building of boys” must out- 
rank in importance the building of cities, railroads, and 
factories, so must the skill and wisdom and diplomacy 
and integrity of the workman in our field be superior to 
that of artisans whose object is primarily and properly 
to earn their living. 

It may be because there is less accuracy and reliability 
in work with human beings that it becomes so difficult. 
Instead of performing a task always in the same way, 
the technique must be varied, depending upon the char- 
acter of the objects; nor can the result always be guar- 
anteed. But does the fact that guidance work with youth 
cannot be an exact science give us the excuse which we 
sometimes fall back upon for employing ignorant, preju- 
diced, or untrained workers? Is it necessary that the 
training of group-work educators must be along the lines 
of definite technique? If Frank B. Jewett could say, as 
quoted by Dr. Kandel, that “business has relatively less 
use for detailed technique acquired at the expense of 
more fundamental mind training,” we can likewise say, 
“Select for us the man with the broad educational back- 
ground and we will take the risk of teaching him the 
techniques of boy leadership.” I say “techniques” with a 
full realization of the fact that there are indispensable 
qualities of mind and heart that can never be developed 
or expanded through mere technique. 

The demand for scholastic training for all workers in 
the industrial, civic, and even in the social welfare field 
has met an intelligent response from our citizens. Per- 
haps we have been slower in making that response in the 
field of leisure-time guidance because of the fact that the 
qualifications for leadership are more difficult to specify. 
The ability of a school teacher can be determined in ad- 
vance, at least scholastically or tutorially, but there is an 
insistent belief that you cannot become an efficient recrea- 
tion worker by reading books about the subject. 

We like to say that a person, to be a useful playground 
director, Y.M.C.A. secretary, or Boys’ Club executive, 
must have character and integrity and personality. These 
are all dreadfully general things. In fact, they are so gen- 
eral that is it easy for almost any local boy to possess 
them, at least in the opinion of his political friends who 
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are anxious to see him land a job. When we try to item- 
ize more specifically the traits that are essential—hon- 
esty, frankness, patience, cheerfulness, energy, athletic 
prowess, insight, good health, and moral integrity—we 
become a little clearer as to the type of person we should 
select, but we are not much farther along in determining 
how we should train him. 

It is true that a man needs a broad outlook on life and 
that a general education helps to broaden that outlook. 
It is true that a philosophical disposition helps out over 
many a difficult bump in the road of life and that such a 
viewpoint can be acquired by reading the right kind of 
literature. It is true that a knowledge of the rules of 
hygiene assists us in maintaining a healthy body. By and 
large the attributes that distinguish a high-class group 
worker are those he was born with rather than those he 
has acquired. 

Because some workers without formal training a gen- 
eration ago have been successful, or apparently so, is no 
reason to assume that they would not have been more so 
had they had the accumulated experience of boys’ workers 
placed at their disposal. The process of reading law in 
an older barrister’s office was the accepted method until 
law schools were established, and the art of helping other 
people did not become a science until schools for social 
work were established. But no lawyer can be admitted 
to practice and few case workers can secure employment 
in New York today without a post-graduate course in 
their specialty. 

Here is an opportunity not to train youth in greater 
and greater numbers for jobs which are becoming fewer 
and fewer, but rather to provide for the employment of 
some of them as leaders qualified to guide the rest of 
them into a more soul-satisfying utilization of their lei- 
sure, a leisure which the progressive improvement in busi- 
ness methods is constantly enlarging. 

Perhaps the school does not teach character as effec- 
tively as even its leaders might desire. Possibly the 
church has lost some of its compulsive authority toward 
the good life, but if we can conspire with our educators 
to prepare some of our potentially unemployed young 
people for membership in a new profession for which we 
have not yet found a satisfactory name, but which we 
now call leisure-time education, we shall satisfy one of 
youth’s needs. 


OW shall we recognize such leaders? Having recog- 
nized them, how can we qualify them? The schools 
and colleges to a greater extent than business and indus- 
try and through the simple expedient of field work during 
the under-graduate season may help in the discovery. 
Some of this training might well be deferred until one 
could be more certain of the leadership capacity of the 
trainees. We are not at all sure that we can be as dog- 
matic as to say that only the most intelligent can make 
the best leaders. On the other hand, a person with the 
broad outlook of a general education may be a better 
leisure-time worker at the end of six months’ time than 
one who has attained a reputation due to long continuous 
service. 
We must insist that a profession which seeks to culti- 
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vate the practice of democracy must follow policies that 
are determined and executed in definitely democratic 
ways. We are not at all satisfied that leadership in 
leisure-time activities can be subsidized, although scholar- 
ships and bonuses during the inevitably long training 
period should undoubtedly be provided. 

I am indebted to my friend and associate, Charles E. 
Hendry, brilliant exponent of group-work education and 
chairman of the National Association for the Study of 
Group Work, for some sound suggestions as to the 
character of leaders in this field. He collaborated in a 
painstaking and intelligent analysis as to why young 
men succeed or fail as camp counselors, an activity which 
embodies, if any does, the idea of democratic participa- 
tion. He and his associates found an alarming lack of 
correlation between success as a camp counselor and such 
common factors as intelligence, emotional adjustment, 
social information, age, camping experience, education, 
etc., nor did any combination of these elements clearly 
distinguish between the successful and the unsuccessful 
leaders. But after repeated careful rechecking of many 
findings, certain considerations became evident. The A 
grade counselor, the successful leader, was the man who 
individualized with his group. The D grade counselor 
failed to recognize individual differences. The A grade 
counselor made a diagnostic approach to his boys. He 
saw and recognized their actions as symptoms rather 
than as behavior alone. To the D grade counselor, all 
boys were disciplinary problems. And, perhaps most im- 
portant, the successful A grade counselor was a member 
of his group rather than a leader. He did things with 
them and not for them. 

In Germany the Fuehrer leads his people by telling 
them what to think; in group work preparation for 
democracy, a leader helps people learn Aow to think. 

We should invent a more descriptive name for the self- 
effacing type of guidance worker who, as Glenn Frank 
puts it, “at once crystallizes the desires of the group, 
suggests a workable plan for what they want, and lives 
out himself what the group admires.” 


T is inevitable, then, that standards which govern the 

selection of leaders in the field of industry are not en- 
tirely adequate guides for the selective process in the 
field of informal education for democracy, nor, it seems to 
me, will the same process of training and selection which 
has proved successful in the teachers colleges be wholly 
satisfactory in the selection and training of candidates for 
leadership in the group-work area. The training of a 
group worker must include instruction in the art of help- 
ing people out of difficulties, must help to give the candi- 
date a thorough knowledge of the sociological background 
of his community, must induct him into the realms of a 
deeper psychological understanding of the individuals 
with whom he works, must place at his disposal all the 
experimentation that has been done in the way of in- 
formal group experience in the training for democracy. 
He must know something of physical education, athletics, 
craftsmanship, how to inspire leaders, how to raise 
money, how to interpret his program, how to understand 

‘(Continued on page 556) 
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Health--A Number One Safety Factor 
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Yet, it is probably the phase of safety education that 

has been given the least serious consideration in 
courses of study, textbooks, and actual practice. In a 
university summer school class, the professor said that 
as he was driving over the hills of Connecticut one sum- 
mer with a friend, they were discussing ‘““What makes a 
thinker?” The friend said a thinker is a man who sees 
the obvious and makes a noise about it, and that he would 
like to have on his tombstone, “Here lies an expounder 
of the obvious.” It is time for us to make a noise about 
the obvious truth that health is a number one safety 
factor. 

You as leaders in safety education have every reason to 
be proud of your achievements. You have results to show 
for your work in saving lives, which can be measured 
statistically. There are obvious reasons for your success. 
You are stressing student participation and are making 
the students feel responsible not only for their own actions 
but also for assuming leadership in organizations which 
have as their purpose protecting the lives of others. Your 
work in the schools is guided at each step by educators 
of wide experience, and you are seeking the cooperation 
of all the different groups involved in the solution of the 
urgent problems with which you are faced. These include 
national, state, and local governmental and educational 
officials as well as representatives of medical, nursing, 
health, police, business, press, and philanthropic organi- 
zations. You are leaders in the movement to pool all the 
resources of the community in efforts to conserve human 
life in the home, school, industry, and on the streets. 
You are also making safety stylish. Fashion in safety is a 
powerful force to be reckoned with. It is also subject to 
rapid change and needs to be put on a rational basis. 
Today we do not hear so much boasting about speeding 
and breaking traffic laws as we once did. Even our shop 
windows are displaying costumes combining “danger 
red,” “caution yellow,” and “traffic green.”’ 


Tos: health is a number one safety factor is obvious. 


HERE is a very grave question as to how far we can 

go in the field of safety without giving more serious 
consideration to health factors. Any intelligent study of 
the safety problem brings us back each time to the fact 
that saving the lives of children and building sound 
health personalities are inseparable. These two goals 
involve thorough medical examinations at regular inter- 
vals, the correction of all remediable defects, the estab- 
lishment of a daily routine of health habits, and the 
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provision of a healthful environment for all concerned, 

There are a few courses of study which recognize the 
health factor in safety teaching, but most of these are 
in the field of highway safety. One of the best and most 
widely used, with which you are no doubt familiar, js 
issued by the Educational Division of the National Safety 
Council. It has an excellent unit on the driver, which 
calls attention to such important phases of his health as 
physical strength, eyesight, hearing, emotional stability, 
control of attention, and fatigue. It is obvious that some 
of these are definitely mental hygiene problems and that 
we need the help of psychologists and psychiatrists in 
solving them. 

A representative of a railroad who plans trips for large 
numbers of people says that practically 90 per cent of 
the traveling public who are faced with a choice in routes 
are thrown into confusion. Even very young students can 
be given experiences in making choices and decisions. In 
America, we make the mistake too often of keeping young 
people dependent so long that they are overwhelmed when 
they are suddenly confronted with responsibilities. Cor- 
rection of this weakness needs the cooperation of health, 
safety, and educational leaders working together. 


HE health and safety of each individual] requires many 

adjustments in our educational programs. One state 
course of study in highway safety education for junior 
and senior high schools gives recognition not only to com- 
munity cooperation but also to the great importance of 
considering the individual. In a report of the United 
States Office of Education which stresses the desirability 
of having a program flexible enough to give guidance to 
individual pupils, this story is told: “Probably we owe the 
survival of the greatest mind of the 17th century, Des- 
cartes, to the fact that the master of his school recognized 
his pupil’s delicacy of body as well as his strength off 
mind, and permitted him to study in bed and to come 
to recitations at his inclination.” 


This same course of study makes the very important 
point that the emotional response of adolescents to what 
appears to be mere restrictions and limitations of liberty 
must be tactfully guided, and devotes one section to 
physical, mental, and emotional trends conducive to good 
or poor driving. In this section, certain scientific facts are 
presented which show how the body and mind function 
in reacting to various stimuli in driving situations. The 
interesting suggestion is made that a relation exists 
between the emotional life of the driver and the way in 
which he operates his car. 
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We cannot control the weather, which is one element 
to be considered in the driving situation, but we can 
control human behavior in relation to conditions of light 
and darkness, bad weather, dangerous roads, and heavy 
traffic. We can study individual children in regard to 
their sense of time and the accuracy of the way hand and 
eye seem to work together. There is a definite relationship 
between safety and skill in motor control which depends 
upon such factors as neuromuscular coordination, agility, 
strength, and flexibility. The ability to make the pupil 
respond to a situation and to meet emergencies is made 
possible by establishing desirable habits of acquiring 
definite techniques and skills. You can probably recall 
specific instances which illustrate that a child’s physical 
condition may be directly responsible for an accident. 
Extreme fatigue resulting from loss of sleep is an example 
of the physical condition which may be the direct cause 
of an accident. 

You doubtless know of cases of accidents due to failure 
to have accurate tests of vision or of hearing. It goes 
almost without saying that there is a relationship between 
vision and good driving, but it took scientific study and 
the development of instruments for making tests before 
it became possible to discover all of the factors involved. 
For example, the invention of an instrument for measur- 
ing the rate at which visual purple is renewed in the retina 
of the eye has made it possible to determine that a 
deficiency of Vitamin A causes night blindness, or im- 
pairment of vision in subdued light. Obviously night 
blindness has a distinct relationship to traffic accidents 
at night. Reduced energy, which sometimes causes acci- 
dents, has been observed as meal time approaches, indi- 
cating that the solution of many safety problems involves 
the study of diet and nutrition. Some studies of accidents 
show how in certain situations accidents could be directly 
traced to insufficient breakfasts. 

Probably more emphasis is placed upon examinations 
of vision and hearing than upon attempts to discover 
other health aspects which are so important that they 
make the difference between life and death. The only 
way in which we can make sure that all such defects have 
been unearthed is by thorough health examinations at 
regular intervals. Even if some defects cannot be cor- 
rected, it often happens that satisfactory adjustments can 
be made if the individuals involved are conscious of their 
handicaps and are trained to take the precautions neces- 
sary to avoid accidents. This important aspect of the 
relationship which exists between health and safety is 
recognized in the field of vocational guidance by the ef- 
forts now being made to guide students into occupations 
where physical defects will be least liable to cause acci- 
dents or to prevent successful performance in the chosen 
vocation. Even such serious physical defects as the loss 
of an eye or arm do not necessarily prevent safe automo- 
bile driving if the drivers are aware of the methods of 
compensation demanded by these handicaps. 


| be brings us again to the fundamental problems in 
health education—regular health examinations, the 
correction of defects, the formation of health habits, and 
the control of environment. Are there any safety courses 
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of study which point out the type of thorough health 
examination which should be given to all school children, 
the best methods of securing the correction of defects, 
and the scientific explanation of their relationship to 
safety education? Are the instruments which we now 
have for making thorough health examinations being 
used? In our planning of safety education programs, have 
we kept abreast of the modern scientific discoveries con- 
cerning the effect of emotions on health behavior and 
safety, and the functioning of the body as a total organ- 
ism? Possibly one of the most serious mistakes made by 
the leaders in safety education was the appeal to the fear 
motive, without consideration as to the ultimate effect 
upon the individual. 

There are a few instances of actual practice in recog- 
nizing the relation between safety and health which have 
been brought to our attention. One teacher in a high 
school consciously works with her students to help them 
secure a recognition of physical deficiencies such as those 
of sight, hearing, and coordination, and definitely plans 
ways to overcome these for the purpose of avoiding acci- 
dents. They make definite efforts to maintain safe sur- 
roundings by arranging safety patrols at dismissals and 
by analyzing the playground situation. The importance 
of recognizing the health and safety aspects in all school 
activities is illustrated by the teacher of dramatics in a 
public school who has a safety committee assist her when 
a play is being planned. The student committee checks 
the wires of the stage and the safety of the properties. 
It is responsible for seeing that each item is in its correct 
place for every rehearsal and performance. 


LTHOUGH there are few people today who would 
challenge the statement that health is an important 
factor in safe living, there is little data available to prove 
the specific relationships between the two. Dr. A. Ray- 
mond Dawson, Medical Officer of the United States Civil 
Service Commission, says that one reason for our dif- 
ficulty is that we try to pick up one factor as the cause 
whereas an accident is the result of a number of factors. 
Recognition of the importance of general physical fitness 
as a factor in accident prevention, rather than any spe- 
cific physical condition, is shown in many reports of 
experience. 

The problems of health and safety are so interwoven 
that we need the same type of clear analysis as Dr. 
Donald B. Armstrong has made in his classification of 
“Facts, Near Facts, and Fallacies” in the field of pre- 
ventive medicine. You may recall that in the category 
of facts, he placed statements which have been proved 
beyond question to be true, such as those dealing with 
the value of immunization in the prevention of smallpox 
and diphtheria. Under “near facts” he included state- 
ments which represent the consensus of opinion but which 
have not been proved beyond question to be true. Un- 
fortunately most of our health rules fall in this group. 
Other statements which have been generally accepted as 
true, but which have no scientific basis, have been classi- 
fied as fallacies. We are familiar with many superstitions 
which fall under this heading. Further scientific study 

(Continued on page 552) 
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Dr. Edna Watson Bailey 


Dr. Bailey is a graduate of the University of Califor- 
nia, and has received the degrees of Master of Science and 
Doctor of Philosophy from the same institution. She is at 
present Associate Professor of Education and Associate 
Director of Practice Teaching at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley. Dr. Bailey has rendered outstanding 
service in the field of health education. She has served 
since 1923 on the Joint Committee on Health Problems 
‘n Education of the National Education Association and 
the American Medical Association; was President of the 
Department of School Health and Physical Education of 
the National Education Association at the time of its 
merger with the American Physical Education Associa- 
tion; and served as the first Chairman of the Health 
Education Division of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. She has also 
made a number of contributions to health education lit- 
erature and has been a pioneer in the development of 
health education courses in California. 


Alfred David Browne, M.D. 


Born in Belfast, Ireland, Dr. Browne was educated in 
the United States, studying at Springfield College, Har- 
vard University, the University of North Carolina, the 
University of Tennessee, and the University of Michigan. 
He has held physical education and medical positions at 
the University of North Carolina, the Newton Massachu- 
setts Public Schools, Miami University, Oregon State Col- 
lege, Stanford University, and Peabody College; and, 
since 1936, has been Director of the School of Health and 
Physical Education at Louisiana State University. He 
has held many important offices, among them being Vice- 





President of the National Intercollegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion, President of the Western District and President of 
the Southern District of our Association, Member of the 
White House Commission on Child Health and Protec- 
tion, and President of the Louisiana Society of Health and 
Physical Education. He has been a member of our Associ- 
ation since 1903. His leadership has been recognized by 
Who’s Who in America, Who’s Who in Art, and Who's 
Who in Medicine. 


Ruth Evans 


Miss Evans attended the public schools of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, and is at present Assistant Supervisor of 
Physical Education over these same schools. She has also 
been an instructor in the summer school of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, since 1931, and a special lec- 
turer at the Graduate School of Smith College since 1936. 
Miss Evans has been an outstanding leader in the fields 
of elementary supervision and of rhythms for young 
children. In the Association, she has served as member of 
the Constitution Committee for the Eastern District So- 
ciety, chairman of the Committee on Standards in Dance 
of the National Dance Section, member of the Executive 
Committee of the National Section on Women’s Athletics, 
and Vice-Chairman of the Physical Education Division. 
She has also served as Chairman of the committee as- 
signed to construct the Massachusetts state curriculum in 
health and physical education. 


Charles Dickens Giauque 


C. D. Giauque attended the public schools at Cleveland 
and Lakewood, Ohio, and was graduated from Oberlin 
College in 1916. He has done graduate study at Colum- 
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bia University, Boston University, and Ohio University, 
and received the M.A. degree from The Ohio State Uni- 
versity in 1927. His professional work includes seven 
years spent in China during six of which he was Director 
of Physical Education for the China Public Schools, eight 
years at Ohio University, three years at Boston Univer- 
sity, and the years since 1935 at George Williams College, 
where he is now Professor of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion. He has been affiliated with several national profes- 
sional societies, and has contributed outstandingly to 
physical education literature, notably as Editor of the 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation Digest. 


Eliot Varnum Graves 


Eliot V. Graves was born in Vermont and was educated 
in Nebraska. His first teaching experiences were in the 
midwestern states followed by several years as Assistant 
Athletic Officer with the American Expeditionary Forces 
and as Chief Athletic Officer of the U. S. Army in Wash- 
ington, D.C. He has also served on the staff of the Na- 
tional Recreation Association, and, since 1925, has been 
State Supervisor of Health and Physical Education in 
the Virginia Department of Education. He has made 
many contributions to physical education and education 
in Virginia, working closely with the State Congress of 
Parents and Teachers and other state organizations and 
preparing many articles and bulletins for publication. 


George Hjelte 


George Hjelte is a native Californian and most of his 
professional career has been spent in that state. He is a 
graduate of the University of California and has served 
successively as Assistant State Supervisor of Physical 
Education for the State of California, Director of Physi- 
cal Education and Superintendent of Recreation in Berke- 
ley, Superintendent of Recreation in Westchester County, 
New York, and Superintendent of Recreation for the City 
of Los Angeles. His special contributions in the field in- 
clude assistance in the establishment of physical educa- 
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tion in California schools, pioneering work in the develop- 
ment of physical efficiency tests, and development of a 
coordinated plan of school and community recreation ad- 
ministration. He has been a member of several Associa- 
tion committees, and has also been active as a member 
of the National Recreation Association, the Society of 
Recreation Workers of America, and other related or- 
ganizations. 


Grace E. Jones 


Grace Jones is a graduate of Arnold College, and has 
received a master’s degree from New York University. 
She has been for a number of years Supervisor of Physical 
Education in the Public Schools of Summit, New Jersey. 
Miss Jones has served as Chairman of the National Sec- 
tion on Women’s Athletics, as Chairman of the Section’s 
Basketball Rules Committee, as Vice-President and Exec- 
utive Committee member of the New Jersey Physical Ed- 
ucation Association, and in numerous responsible capaci- 
ties with other professional and local organizations. Her 
outstanding contribution has been her service as Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Eastern District Society. 


Frederick W. Luehring 

Frederick W. Luehring was educated at North Central 
College and the University of Chicago, and received his 
doctor’s degree from Columbia University. He has held 
teaching and administrative positions at Ripon College, 
Princeton University, University of Nebraska and Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and is at present Professor of Phys- 
ical Education at the University of Pennsylvania. He is 
a Life Member of the Association, a Contributing Editor 
to the JOURNAL and the Research Quarterly, and has 
served on a number of Association committees. He has 
also been active as a member and officer of numerous 
other professional organizations. Dr. Luehring has writ- 
ten a number of books and articles on sports and on 
physical education facilities, including the well-known 
Swimming Pool Standards. 
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The Educational Values of School 


Medical Services 


E might begin thinking about the educational 
W/ zie of medical services by recalling indi- 

vidually our past experiences with medical 
service with particular attention to the things we learned 
and the attitudes we developed as a result of these ex- 
periences. Although this would be interesting and would 
give a practical basis for our thinking, it would not 
exactly set the stage for the problems we want to discuss, 
because most of us would remember our experiences as 
adults with physicians in their private offices or with 
physicians and nurses in a hospital rather than our ex- 
periences with physicians, nurses, and other health spe- 
cialists as they function in a school program. Of course, 
many of us can recollect experiences with school health 
service programs, but these experiences are so varied that 
they cannot provide a common foundation upon which 
to build our thinking. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the best possible ap- 
proach to a discussion of the educational values of medical 
service will be for us to make several imaginary visits to 
two hypothetical schools and to record what we see on 
these visits. For our purposes, we shall assume that the 
Neanderthal School and the Utopia School have the same 
enrollments; the same pupil-teacher ratio; the same 
type of pupils; teachers and principals of equal training, 
experience, and ability; the same amount of special 
health personnel; and that all other factors are identical 
—except the health service program. Perhaps we should 
add that all characters and incidents here reported are 
purely fictitious, and that “any resemblance to persons 
living or dead is purely coincidental.” 


N our first visit to the Neanderthal School—of 

course, we plan to make several visits, knowing 
that the things we see the first time will be exceptions to 
the general rule—we go directly to the principal’s office 
because our studies have taught us that the principal is 
the administrative and executive head of the school and 
that he is just as responsible for the administration of 
the school health program as for other parts of the school 
program. After talking about the weather, what good 
things health and education are, the importance of chil- 
dren in a democracy and related topics, we ask whether 
we may observe some of the health examinations which 
the physician will give this morning. The principal is not 
sure that the physician is present and explains that, 
“He is scheduled to be here, but he is such a busy man! 
Sometimes he is not able to get here and frequently he 
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is late. But we can go to the medical inspection room 
and see if he has arrived yet.” 

He accompanies us to the “medical inspection” room 
which we, find equipped with several pieces of white 
hospital-type furniture and occupied by a white-uniformed 
nurse. A mob of children are talking and milling aroung 
like a crowd of adults trying to get near a burning house. 
The nurse claps her hands, demands order, stops her 
conversation with a child and approaches us. After intro- 
ductions, we learn that the doctor is expected any minute: 
in fact, it is surprising that he did not arrive some time 
ago. But the doctor’s tardiness gives us time to talk with 
the nurse, and the quieting effect of the principal’s pres- 
ence makes conversation possible. 

In our talk we learn that the nurse, while waiting for 
the doctor, has been busy writing names on health record 
cards. When we express surprise that new cards are being 
made out for a number of seventh grade pupils—think- 
ing that cards would be available showing the results of 
previous examinations—we learn that pupils did have 
cards previously, but as they transferred from one school 
to another, the cards were lost. We also learn that parents 
are not invited to the examinations because they take too 
much of the doctor’s time, but if a mother does happen 
to come, she is quite welcome. 

Our conversation is interrupted by a pupil who asks 
the nurse, “Miss Jones, why did you send for us?” A 
surprised “Oh!” and considerable giggling follow Miss 
Jones’s explanation that the doctor is going to examine 
the pupils. One girl whispers, “I wish I had known about 
this last night because I could have taken a bath and put 
on some clean clothes.” 

We get no further in our conference because of the 
hurried entrance of the doctor who throws a loud “good 
morning” to the nurse and then walks rapidly toward a 
chair near the window. The nurse motions us in the 
same direction, introduces us, and informs him that 
we want to observe some examinations. 

“Glad to have you,” he answers. “Step over here where 
you can get a good view. You don’t mind if I go right 
along. We have quite a few children today and I have 
to leave early.” 

Miss Jones hops to her desk, calls a pupil who reluc- 
tantly comes forward and stands before the doctor while 
all the other children look on curiously to see what will 
be expected of them when they are called. With deft 
manipulation, the doctor inserts a tongue depressor while 
mechanically commanding, “Say Ah!” 

After announcing to the nurse—and to all the others 
in the room—“This child has terrible tonsils. Tell the 
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mother they should be taken out,” he inserts his stetho- 
scope between the child’s clothing and body and listens 
attentively. This done, he calls, “Next,” and another 
pupil steps forward. Before he can start this next exami- 
nation, we interrupt to ask whether the pupil with the 
bad tonsils has had frequent colds, or has been absent 
from school frequently, or has had a history of middle 
ear disease. Answers to these questions are not known, 
and no plan is provided to secure such answers. 

Realizing that our presence is slowing up the doctor, 
we conclude our visit after receiving assurances that 
we shall be welcome if we care to visit again. 


E do visit again, and on the second trip to Nean- 

derthal School, we ask if we may go to a classroom 
and talk with the teacher. Our request is granted and we 
enter a classroom just as the teacher is dismissing her 
pupils for recess. This gives us a good opportunity to talk. 
She is very much interested, she says, in the health of her 
pupils and thinks the nurse and the doctor are doing a 
great deal for them. And then, it is such a relief for her 
to know that these intricate problems of health are being 
cared for by experts. We are interested to learn of pupils 
in her class who have serious defects, but we find that 
the nurse has all the records, as well as information con- 
cerning which pupils have been vaccinated and which 
have had diphtheria immunization. She did have a pupil 
who was absent for about two months with some sort of 
sickness, but it couldn’t have been very serious because 
two years ago the doctor examined him and everything 
was all right then. That boy holding his book close to 
his face might have something wrong with his eyes, but 
the nurse tested his eyes with a chart and said his eye- 
sight was good, so the teacher thought she wouldn’t bother 
the parents about it. Yes, some of her pupils need to go 
to the dentist, but Sarah is the only one who has had a 
toothache recently. 

We return to the nurse’s office—the so-called “medical 
inspection” room—to find a number of pupils waiting 
for her. She certainly is busy: this pupil needs an aspirin 
for a headache, this one oil of cloves for a toothache, and 
another some sodium bicarbonate for pain in the stomach. 
The latter, we are told quite confidentially, is just a 
placebo. A high school boy with a small cut is waiting 
for the nurse to clean the wound and apply an antiseptic 
and a sterile dressing. 


INCE our time for school visitation is limited, we must 

get to the Utopia School. But before we do this, let’s 
consider the educational value of the health service pro- 
gram of the Neanderthal School which we have just 
visited. From our limited observations, what have pupils 
learned from their contacts with the nurse and the physi- 
cian; what attitudes have they formed; and what effect 
will their experiences with the health service program 
have on their personalities and their future practices 
relating to health? 

We could spend considerable time commenting—among 
other things—on the poor administrative organization 
which prevents the principal from knowing whether or 
not the physician is in the school, and which condones 
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frequent tardiness by the physician. And we could con- 
demn the program which does not provide for a cumu- 
lative health record; which permits a nurse to give the 
medications mentioned; which does not provide for co- 
ordination of the teacher and nurse programs; and which 
makes no effort to secure health history data. But let us 
pass over these considerations and devote our time to the 
pupil and his reactions to the procedures as we observed 
them. 

’ From the educational point of view, a most important 
consideration is that the health examination be a pleas- 
ant experience. Children like to repeat pleasant experi- 
ences but evade the repetition of experiences which cause 
embarrassment, a feeling of inferiority or degradation, 
or a sense of being undesirably different from others. The 
examinations we observed imaginatively were unexpected, 
made in the presence of other pupils; defects were men- 
tioned so that all those in the room could hear. Our 
judgment would be, I feel, that the examination was not 
a particularly pleasant experience. 

The hurried manner of the physician, his lack of 
greeting to the pupil, his omission of comments to the 
pupil during the examination, his terse instructions to the 
nurse about tonsils—without a brief, simple explanation 
to the pupil—would all tend to prevent the pupil from 
developing a friendly feeling toward him. There was no 
effort on the physician’s part to develop rapport with 
the pupil, and undoubtedly the value of a physician’s 
suggestions and recommendations are in direct proportion 
to the rapport developed. There was no commendation 
of the favorable conditions found, and there were no 
opportunities for the pupils to ask questions or seek 
advice. 

From the point of view of the nurse’s program, it is 
quite evident that pupils are learning from her that self- 
medication is the acceptable procedure for pain in the 
abdomen, headache, and toothache. The high school 
pupil was waiting for the nurse to care for his cut instead 
of learning to care for such things himself by actually 
giving himself first-aid care under the nurse’s supervision. 

All in all, we would have to conclude that the health 
service program at Neanderthal School was missing op- 
portunities to teach pupils about health, to teach desir- 
able attitudes regarding physicians, nurses, and medical 
treatment and in some instances was actually—though in- 
directly—teaching things which are undesirable. 


ROBABLY we shall find a different situation at the 
Utopia School. Let’s visit there and find out. Again 
we start at the principal’s office and learn, unfortunately, 
that the school physician is not scheduled to be at the 
school until tomorrow. But the principal offers to tell us 
about the program. She informs us that they have com- 
pulsory vaccination and that more than 90 per cent of 
their kindergarten pupils have been immunized against 
diphtheria. 
“That’s a good record,” we comment. “Who conducts 
your clinic?” 
“We don’t have any clinic at our school. Our Board of 
Health has a clinic for needy children, but most of our 
pupils are given protective treatments by their own physi- 








cians. When our children enroll for school, we ask their 
parents about diphtheria immunization and,.when neces- 
sary, we direct them to the clinic. Teaching them how to 
use our community resources is better, we think, than 
providing treatment at school. And, of course, we tell 
each mother that babies in the family should be pro- 
tected when they are about a year old. Our nurse makes 
frequent home calls to give mothers further information 
and answers their questions about what they call ‘the 
shots.’ ” 

We are interested in the question of home visits. “How 
many visits does your school nurse make?” 

“That varies,” the principal replies. “But she is not 
making so many as formerly. She is inviting parents to 
the school and they find her so helpful and friendly that 
they usually accept her invitation. And it saves her a 
great deal of time. I really don’t know the exact number 
of visits which she makes, but I do know that she com- 
pares the number of visits she makes and the number of 
parent conferences at school with the standards of the 
Appraisal Form of the American Public Health Associa- 
tion, and the comparison is always quite favorable.” 


Y this time, we have reached the nurse’s room. The 

nurse, neatly and attractively dressed in a colored 
uniform, is talking with a mother and a little girl about 
six years old. Apparently the mother is just getting ready 
to leave and as she comes to the door, we overhear her 
say, “I certainly do appreciate your interest in Mary, 
and I'll let you know what my doctor says. Good-by.”’ 
As she walks out, we notice that she has several pamphlets 
in her hand. 

“Good-by, Mrs. Smith, good-by, Mary. I’m so glad 
you could come over,” says the nurse as she leaves her 
callers and approaches us. We are quite impressed by her 
friendly but reserved manner and her quiet, pleasant 
voice while she inquires about our mission. She will be 
glad to tell us about her work, but first suggests that we 
plan also to visit several other places because her pro- 
gram is so closely tied up with other health and welfare 
groups that our perspective will be distorted if we see 
hers alone. “And really,” she continues, “I do very 
little of the health work in this school. We have such 
fine teachers and such fine pupils. The teachers are 
always sending me notes telling of observations they have 
made and asking my advice about what they should tell 
parents about Susie’s eyes, or Jimmy’s teeth, or Sammy’s 
heart. If it were not for our fine teachers, we would not 
have the more than 80 per cent of our parents who come 
here when the doctor makes examinations. I believe we 
would have almost 100 per cent if some parents did not 
have to work.’’ She is so enthusiastic that she carries the 
conversation without questions from us. 

“T’m glad you’re coming tomorrow when the doctor 
will be here. He has such a friendly way with parents 
and pupils that we cannot schedule our examinations so 
frequently as formerly. They seem to have so many ques- 
tions to ask. What causes pimples? Does poor posture 
cause poor health or vice versa? Is dandruff a disease? 
Why do some children have poor hearing? And he an- 
swers all their questions so simply and clearly that they 
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go away feeling greatly helped. Of course, some of them 
want him to prescribe treatment, or to give a Specific 
diagnosis, but he asks them tactfully who their physician 
is, or from which clinic they receive care, and then tells 
them that is the best place to get further treatment.” 

At this point an upper-grade girl enters. We don’ 
notice just why, but following a nod from the nurse she 
goes to the first-aid cabinet and seems to be quite busy 
for a few minutes. 


| pos next day we observe the doctor making some 
examinations, and we know then why the nurse jg 
impressed with the school physician. He arrives sufficiently 
before his first appointment to have time to wash his 
hands, look over the carefully arranged health cards and 
discuss with the nurse several items relating to the health 
history of those who are to be examined. He is not par. 
ticularly attractive, but his manner is dignified ang 
professional, and his smile and friendly greeting make 
pupils and their parents feel very much at ease. We note 
that he has something good to say about each child and 
there are times when he asks the mother to stay for a 
short conference after the pupil has left. His direct, 
simple, concise suggestions to parents leave them with 
no doubt as to what is best for their children and how 
to secure it. 

The parents’ questions are quite diversified. One wants 
to know if children’s baby teeth are important, another 
what the Schick Test tells, another why the school is 
interested in whether or not a child has had rheumatic 
fever. Questions are asked regarding tuberculosis, eating 
habits of children, the results of bad tonsils, the impor- 
tance of weight and posture, the value of mouth washes, 
and the causes of impaired hearing. 

During the examinations the doctor ignores us, and we 
can tell by his manner that he does not want to be inter- 
rupted; he wants to give complete and undivided atten- 
tion to pupils and their parents. 

We notice that the pupils examined are of different 
sizes, and, we infer, are from different grades. This 
interests us because we thought all the pupils of one 
grade would be examined at the same time. When the 
examinations are over, and the nurse and doctor free to 
talk with us, we ask them how it happens they had such 
a varied group. 

“There are several reasons for having pupils of dif- 
ferent grades,” explains the nurse. “One reason is that 
most of these pupils have been referred to us by teachers. 
Teachers of all grades may refer pupils to us, and their 
requests always take precedence over other examinations. 
Usually the teacher speaks to a pupil’s mother, explains 
the observations she has made in the classroom, and if 
the mother cannot conveniently discuss the problem with 
her family physician, she is invited to come to school 
and discuss it with us.” 

“We make many of these referred examinations,” con- 
tinues the nurse. ““You see, we make routine examinations 
of pupils only every three years and in the interval 
teachers make observations and send us these pupils and 
parents.” 

(Continued on page 558) 
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Some Projected Curriculum Planning 


LESLIE W. IRWIN, Ph.D. 


The Laboratory Schools 
The University of Chicago 


concepts to education terminology, which process 

occasionally results in confusion as to the meaning 
of certain terms. The word “curriculum” as applied to 
education in general has been used in a number of ways. 
It has been employed especially in secondary schools and 
colleges to indicate a group of subjects or fields of study 
arranged in a particular sequence. The terms “general 
curriculum” and “classical curriculum,” for example, refer 
to sequences of subject matter required of students for 
graduation. When the curriculum refers to sequences of 
subject matter the plural form is usually employed, ref- 
erences being made to the various curricula of the school. 
This concept of the curriculum largely assumes considera- 
tion of time requirement and sequences of large divisions 
of subject matter. 

Another definition is a very broad concept of the cur- 
riculum based largely on the total school experiences of 
the student. Any phase of school life that influences the 
experience of the student must necessarily be considered 
under this extensive concept. 


VV conenis changes in school programs attach new 


N the field of physical education the term curriculum is 

usually employed in the broad sense, owing to the na- 
ture of the work. For example, the success of the activities 
found in the curriculum in physical education is directly 
dependent on the organization, administration, and facili- 
ties to such an extent that they cannot be considered 
separately. 

Only in recent years has there been a need for cur- 
riculum planning in physical education, because of the 
fact that it is a comparatively new field in the public 
school program of studies. This does not imply that there 
has been a total lack of planning, for the historical back- 
ground of our present programs bears ample proof of a 
type of planning that few fields would be likely to 
weather. There are no implications that teachers in phys- 
ical education have been entirely responsible for this hap- 
hazard development, for there have been forces involved 
beyond their control. 

Physical educators, athletic coaches, and school admin- 
istrators should share alike in the realization that the 
progress of physical education in the past has often been 
impeded by a lack of action for the welfare of the entire 
student body. Poorly-trained teachers in physical educa- 
tion, as in other fields, are rapidly being relegated to the 
background due to the growth and development of 
teacher-training departments better able to prepare ac- 
ceptable teachers; a majority of our athletic coaches are 
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better qualified and show a willingness to assume some 
responsibility for the welfare of the student body. School 
administrators, in general, have failed to keep abreast of 
the many changes in, and recent rapid development of, 
physical education. / Since the change in aims of general 
education, in which emphasis is now placed on preparing 
the student for life, administrators have accepted, at 
least in theory, the thesis that the health and physical 
welfare of the student is of primary importance. | Too 
often the administrator attempts to judge the teaching 
methods and procedures in physical education by the 
standards set up for academic subjects. This usually 
results from the fact that there is‘an absence of accept- 
able objective measurements with which he is familiar. 
It is obvious that the basis for appraising academic sub- 
jects cannot be used for judging much of the work in 
physical education, yet many administrators continue to 
expect teachers in physical education to use classroom 
methods. 


LTHOUGH the development of physical education 
A in the public schools has been somewhat haphaz- 
ard, the activities within the present curriculum have 
evolved on a solid foundation owing largely to the fact 
that we have tried practically every system, fad, and 
fancy the human brain could conceive. Also, desirable ob- 
jectives, principles, organization and administrative pro- 
cedures have been somewhat established. /There is at least 
general agreement on the activities to be included in the 
curriculum—that is, agreement to the extent that activi- 
ties should be informal in nature and based largely on 
sports. )There are available fairly reliable physiological, 
psychological, and sociological principles by which to 
select activities for the elementary and secondary school 
curriculums. In addition to the principles, other criteria 
are available as a result of experience. Granting that ac- 
tivities for the program are tried and suitable and that 
there exist fairly reliable means of selection within the 
activities, wherein then lies the need for further curricu- 
lum planning? 

From the background which has been established,/the 
need for curriculum planning seems to be governed by the 
fact that the time has been consumed largely with’ the 
organization and administration of activities rather than 
with efficiency in realizing the aims and objectives from 
the activities. This condition cannot be criticized severely, 
as there has been a serious lack of time. |The field of 
physical education, as has been mentioned. previously, is 
a comparatively new field in the program of studies. How- 
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ever, physical education is at the crossroads where atten- 
tion must be given to the activities within the curriculum 
in an attempt to find better methods of teaching in order 
to realize more efficiently the accepted aims and objec- 
tives. In planning curriculums for the future, it will be 
necessary to construct them on an elastic basis, for in 
dealing with the activity program we are not yet sure of 
grade-placement, aims and objectives, and methods of 
teaching. 


HE question now arises as to how the curriculum can 

be planned to meet present needs and at the same time 
progress toward more efficient methods of conducting 
activities to reach the desired goals. It is not necessary to 
dispense with working philosophies or guiding principles 
which are continually being established and depended on 
for present guidance. Curriculum content should continue 
to be selected by an application of the best known cri- 
teria. However,/the activities within the program should 
be constantly studied in an effort to determine their rela- 
tive values in the total elementary and secondary school 
programs. |Isolated attempts to determine relative activity 
values are not likely to prove satisfactory, for it is too 
difficult to control the effects of time and past experiences. 
Also, we are faced with the task of caring for the physical 
welfare of every student in school from the “dub” lack- 
ing in native ability to the skilled individual who is nat- 
urally endowed with the ability to perform with ease. 
Assuming responsibility for the physical welfare of the 
entire student body has created a problem which has 
been solved with only partial success by teachers of 
physical education. Too often methods of teaching 
groups of superior students have been used in large class 
situations. }Where it is necessary to deal with large 
classes composed of students of varying ability and 
capacities, teaching procedures and methods in general 
are far different from conditions where groups are made 
up of students selected from the upper ranges of ability. 
Methods and procedures used in teaching superior pupils 
are not likely to be successful when applied to large class 
situations. Furthermore, the aims and objectives of 
teaching large classes and groups of superior students 
are necessarily different, for we do not have a comparable 
situation. 


F the Laboratory Schools of the University of Chicago, 
certain experimental projects have been planned in an 
effort to assist in determining the best methods and pro- 
cedures at the various age levels throughout the elemen- 
tary and high school. Fortunately, the same staff mem- 
bers have the opportunity of working with both elemen- 
tary and high school pupils. The physical education cur- 
riculum in the Laboratory Schools has been formulated 
largely in the same way as in other schools. That is, the 
approach to the selection and inclusion of activities has 
been in accordance with the physiological, psychological, 
and sociological principles and other criteria helpful in 
pointing to the activities best adapted to the various 
age groups and conditions peculiar to the students and 
school. 

(The aims and objectives of physical education in the 
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Laboratory Schools are in harmony with education in 
general in that the total process of education is considered 
in constructing a program for any phase of school work 
It is the function of physical education in both the ele. 
mentary and the secondary school to assist in Providing 
a medium for the normal growth and natural development 
of each boy and girl. |The general aims deal with the 
physical, intellectual, social, and recreational welfare of 
the student. Within the physical welfare aim, the health 
of the student is of primary importance. Conditions 
within the school are made favorable to the health of the 
school population. Also, it is a part of the physical wel. 
fare aim to develop the skill and ability of each boy and 
girl to the greatest possible capacity; within the range of 
accepted educational objectives. 


: a teachers in physical education are concerned with 
the intellectual welfare of students in at least three 
ways. First, sufficient knowledge of healthful living jg 
imparted to help the student toward the best possible 
adjustment in so far as health is concerned in adult life. 
Second, in order to secure the utmost from physical actiy- 
ities, the students are taught fundamental rules and strat- 
egies of sports. Third, it is the duty of teachers in physi- 
cal education to assist in providing a medium for the 
most efficient intellectual development of each boy and 
girl, not only in the physical education program but also 
in the academic field. } 

| In dealing with the social welfare aim, social relation- 
ships are considered basic to most phases of school life 
and eventually to adult life.) It is now generally accepted 
that the social development of students is an important 
part of general education., The physical education teach- 
ers in the Laboratory Schools assume considerable respon- 
sibility for the social development of students, for )the 
nature of physical activities is such that desirable results 
may be attained more readily than in most other school 
activities. Participation in the team games particularly 
places students in situations where they are under pres- 
sure, and emotional control may be lost. Continual par- 
ticipation under skillful direction gives the students op- 
portunity to learn to control their emotions under strain. 
Also experience has shown that the kind of association 
found in competitive activities is very helpful in securing 
desirable adjustments to the school life in general. (The 
informal program of physical education usually helps in 
establishing a happy medium necessary for the most ef- 
ficient educational processes to proceed. | 

/It is the province of physical education in both the 
elementary and the secondary school to prepare students 
to participate in recreational activities. Habits of regular 
participation are emphasized and developed throughout 
the school.; Usually the proper habits are established 
through the process of learning activities, especially if’ 
participation is satisfying. The range of native ability is 
great in performing physical activities, however, and the 
development of skill and ability depends to a large 
extent on natural ability. Students possessing average 
native ability usually form regular habits of participation 
more readily than those less fortunately endowed. | Con- 
siderable attention is given in the lower ranges of ability 
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in order to assure habit formation, otherwise the recrea- 
tional aim is likely to be completely defeated and at the 
same time social and emotional adjustment problems 
may be created. It has usually been found desirable to 
include activities that are fundamental to all physical 
development. This group includes the more strenuous 
activities that are not likely to be participated in by 
adults. It is felt that team games are extremely necessary 
in both elementary and high school for the proper physi- 
cal development of students. Also, the strenuous sports 
are necessary in providing certain types of social relation- 
ships that are not found in the dual sports. In developing 
skill and ability, the more strenuous team sports are 
taught well enough for students to participate with satis- 
faction; otherwise interest is likely to be lost in all forms 
of physical activities with a resultant loss of desirable so- 
cial relationships and recreational aims. |After students 
have developed sufficient fundamental skills and learned a 
number of activities well enough to derive a reasonable 
amount of satisfaction from participation, the emphasis is 
placed largely on developing the dual sports and activities 
that are definitely recreational in nature.) Usually, in the 
upper high school years students are ready to make a 
wise choice of those activities in which they wish to 
continue participation. That is, they are ready to make a 
wise choice provided the program in the elementary and 
lower high school years has been sufficient. 


N seeking efficient methods of reaching the general aims 

through the curriculum in physical education in the 
Laboratory Schools, attempts are being made to deter- 
mine the effect of various activities when offered over a 
period of years. In some cases experimentation has been 
conducted with certain sports and activities far below 
the usual level at which they are recommended for use. 
Experimentation with various methods and procedures is 
carried on in an effort to learn how best to reach the 
aims and objectives with entire classes and under condi- 
tions usually found in the average school. It would be 
impossible to include all the experiences in studying 
activities, but the results of a few of the projects may 
be enlightening. 

No attempt is made to control objectively all phases of 
the experimental work, for it would neither be possible 
nor desirable under the circumstances in which it is con- 
ducted. However, the work is accepted on an experimen- 
tal basis with the idea of studying results closely and ob- 
taining experience. In an effort to find the effect certain 
activities have on the development of students through- 
out elementary and high school, activities such as swim- 
ming, tennis, volleyball, softball, touch football, basket- 
ball, social dancing, and rhythms have been offered from 
the lower elementary grades through high school. 

Certain interesting results have been discovered. For 
example, swimming is introduced at the first-grade level. 
It is offered then in each grade thereafter during the reg- 
ular physical education class period and in after-school 
recreational swimming. This has been carried on over a 
period of years and it has been found that when swim- 
ming starts in the first grade, by the time the students 
reach the tenth-grade level a large percentage are usually 
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tired of physical education class swimming and do not 
care te he subjected to further instruction. When this 
first occurred there was some alarm about the condition 
but after a consideration of student views and the results 
over a period of years it was clearly evident that under 
such conditions they do not dislike swimming. Further- 
more, practically 100 per cent are above average in swim- 
ming ability and, as a majority of them do not expect to 
continue their swimming in competition, they feel there is 
no particular need for further instruction and would much 
prefer to participate in certain other activities rather than 
spend further time in class swimming. They do, however, 
like to do recreational swimming. This example shows 
that when certain activities are taught throughout ele- 
mentary and high school, there may be a considerably 
different teaching situation especially in the upper ele- 
mentary and high school years. Certainly if facilities did 
not permit students to participate in swimming during the 
elementary school years, the teaching procedures and 
methods would be quite different in the high school under 
such circumstances. In such case we would likely wish to 
give instruction and continue swimming throughout the 
high school years. 


HE results of some other phases of experimental work 

in the Laboratory Schools are, briefly: 

1. For the past few years tennis has been offered as 
low as the fourth-grade level. It is true that the material 
offered at this level has been very fundamental in nature, 
and for that matter only a bare beginning, but results to 
date seem to show that an interest can be created which 
is not likely to be lost, especially when tennis is offered 
each year following. There is yet no certainty that any 
great advantage follows the beginning of tennis in the 
fourth grade rather than in the fifth in so far as the final 
development of skill and ability is concerned. 

2. Volleyball is offered in both the elementary and high 
school beginning at the third-grade level, but it is modi- 
fied in accordance with the skill and ability of the par- 
ticular group. After a few years of experimentation it has 
been found that the boys, particularly in grades five and 
six, are able to play a regulation game. Occasionally 
fourth-grade groups are far enough advanced to play 
without modification, yet their playing of the regulation 
game depends somewhat on the particular group. When 
volleyball for boys is conducted from the lower elemen- 
tary grades, the interest wanes at about the end of the 
ninth grade. Further experimentation has shown that an 
interest in volleyball is revived at the twelfth-grade level. 

3. Social dancing has been offered for a number of 
years to all grades in both elementary and high school, 
beginning with the fourth-grade students. Time has been 
set aside between Thanksgiving and Christmas each year 
in which everyone participates in social dancing. This 
period has been established to the point where it is readily 
accepted by both elementary and high school pupils, in 
contrast to the beginning when it was difficult to keep 
control of large classes. Experience with social dancing 
has shown that many of the desirable social qualities have 
been developed through this type of participation. The 

(Continued on page 553) 
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Utilizing Gymnasiums in Louisiana 


ITHIN the past five years the health and 
Wiss education program in Louisiana has 

developed into an integral part of the curricu- 
lum of every elementary and high school throughout the 
state. From an unorganized and unsupervised period in 
which only the play spirit predominated, physical edu- 
cation has been metamorphosed into an organized and 
supervised period in which skills are developed and in 
which physical development marches side by side with 
the mental, social, and spiritual aspects of education and 
contributes to the full growth of the child. 


State Organizes the Program 


Behind this transition from haphazard physical de- 
velopment into scientific upbuilding of the body during 
daily instructional periods lies the story of determined 
effort by the State Department of Education of Louisiana. 
Today Louisiana can be proud of that struggle, for every 
teacher in the public school system is a teacher of phys- 
ical education. All teachers must meet a minimum re- 
quirement of nine semester hours in physical education 
and their certificates bear authorization to teach the sub- 
ject. Colleges and universities cooperated with the State 
Department by providing correspondence courses, by 
inaugurating extension classes in centers throughout the 
state, and by creating health and physical education de- 
partments of instruction. 

In a temperate zone, Louisiana has succeeded in its 
state-wide physical education program, not only by quali- 
fying all of its teachers, but also by having a climate 
which usually permits daily instructional periods out- 
doors. Rain and cold have not hampered the program, 
since inclement days are used to instruct the pupils in 
health, physical activities, and in safety. In the past, 
with the exception of two or three parishes which had 
gymnasiums and special teachers fully trained with 
physical education as a major and employed full time 
to give proper attention and guidance to all students, all 
Louisiana carried on its program with all its teachers 
directing all its pupils on the playgrounds out in the 
open under warm skies. Grade children played circle 
games with their teachers, jumped rope, sang songs; 
engaged in rhythmic activities, group games, and hunt- 
ing games; had mimetic exercises and story plays; staged 
relays and performed stunts. High school pupils played 
touch football, dribbled over rough outdoor courts, shot 
at outdoor goals, played softball and volleyball, practiced 
stunts not on mats but on the hard ground. Gradually 
full-time special teachers are being added where facili- 
ties will permit an adequate program. 


Gymnasiums Are P.W.A. Projects 


The children of Louisiana enjoy their health period 
every day. More than anything else they look forward 
daily to the period spent playing and running, under the 
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direction of their teachers. On numerous occasions the 
State Department has expressed its pleasure over the 
program. What, therefore, will be the effect of adding 
gymnasiums to all schools? The impetus of such a move- 
ment will undoubtedly be so strong that the program will 
reach a height far beyond our dreams of the past; and, 
beyond doubt, will also serve as a source of gratification 
and of inspiration to those who know that physical edu- 
cation adds greater enjoyment to life, who appreciate 
the value of the development of neuromuscular control, 
who realize that activities based on physical, social, and 
moral values produce better citizens for the march of 
democracy. 

Throughout Louisiana, far-sighted superintendents 
realized that the Public Works Administration provided 
a means of bringing to their parishes gymnasiums which 
had been impossible before because of limited finances, 
thus making it possible to realize dreams that had been 
regarded as unattainable. With the Federal Emergency 
Administration of Public Works making outright grants 
for the construction of useful public works, superintend- 
ents used the vast new P.W.A. construction program to 
increase these needed school facilities. 


Jefferson Davis Parish Builds Seven Gymnasiums 


Of the parishes which took advantage of federal grants, 
one of the most outstanding has been Jefferson Davis, 
situated in southwest Louisiana in the heart of the rice 
country. Launching a half-million dollar building pro- 
gram, L. L. Kilgore, young Jefferson Davis Superintend- 
ent of Schools, saw that over half of the funds were used 
in building seven gymnasiums of various types, one for 
each high school in the parish; seven gymnasiums which 
provided increased facilities for each pupil in the parish. 
All were P.W.A. projects. Jefferson Davis represents the 
average Louisiana parish in that the schools are not quite 
large enough to employ full-time teachers of health and 
physical education, which means that every teacher in 
the parish must be a physical education teacher. Jefferson 
Davis surpasses the average parish in that the new pro- 
gram provides each school in the parish with a gymnasium 
—Welsh, Jennings, Lake Arthur, Roanoke, Lacassine, 
Fenton, Hathaway, and Elton—with equal opportunities 
to all pupils from one end of the parish to the other. 
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What Jefferson Davis plans to do with these gymna- 
siums is illustrative of the use they may be put to 
throughout the state. How the parish plans to use them 
may serve as a model for other communities. To the 
principal of each school, to the director of health and 
physical education in each gymnasium, Mr. Kilgore 
stated: “Erected by the taxpayers, these gymnasiums 
must be used as much as possible and by as many parish 
organizations as possible. The ideal program would be 
a 24-hour a day policy of activity. During the school 
day the gymnasium should be utilized every hour—by 
the varsity, by the junior teams, by physical education 
classes, by band members, by dramatic pupils, by music 
classes, by folk dancing. These gymnasiums are also to 
be civic centers. When there is no conflict with school 
activities, the public may use these gymnasiums for meet- 
ings, lectures, addresses, rallies, conventions, convoca- 


tions.” 


Gymnasiums Are to Be Used by All Pupils 


By placing the director of health and physical educa- 
tion in charge of each gymnasium, Mr. Kilgore dispelled 
the old idea that the gymnasium is built entirely for the 
basketball varsity and is to be unused by anyone else 
during the day or night. The time the varsity will prac- 
tice in the gym will be limited to two hours a week. 
The varsity girls will be allotted the same time. Junior 
athletics, organized for the past two years in the parish 
under a special coach, will likewise be allotted two hours 
per week for boys and girls. 

Since every teacher in Jefferson Davis is a teacher of 
physical education, the same health period hour for the 
elementary school will be discontinued. The teacher will 
take her class to the gymnasium at an allotted time; 
throughout the entire day classes will be taken to have 
their health period in the gymnasium. Since the first, 
second, and third grades require so little space in which 
to play their games of low organization, it will be possible 
to bring three or four ordinary groups at a time. With a 
definite program, it will even be possible on rainy days 
for all groups to get a little recreation and supervised 
play in the gymnasium. Under this plan every elemen- 
tary pupil receives an opportunity to play in the gym- 
nasium. Those in the upper elementary will receive 
training in the more competitive sports and will develop 
the ability which may later be utilized by junior or 
varsity teams. 


Program Is Based on Responsibility 


The average enrollment of high schools in Jefferson 
Davis parish is about two hundred. The junior players 
and varsity players do not participate in the health pe- 
riod; they either study or assist the teachers. Therefore 
the high school program probably will not use the gym- 
nasium every hour, primarily in order not to deprive the 
elementary pupils of the opportunity of using the gym- 
nasium. The high school program will still function all 
at the same time, or at least until a full-time teacher is 
employed. The boys will use the gym one week at health 
period, the girls the next week. 

Since high school pupils are ready for competitive 
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sports, intramural athletics will continue through the en- 
tire noon hour. Jefferson Davis schools are consolidated 
schools, and nearly three-fourths of the pupils come to 
school in buses. The noon basketball league will be 
restricted to transfer pupils. The director of physical 
education will remain in the gymnasium the entire noon 
hour, but he will be assisted by varsity and junior basket- 
ball players. 

The entire program is based on systems and responsi- 
bility. The director, usually the assistant principal or 
varsity or junior coach, maps out the time schedule for 
ihe complete program or use of the gymnasium hour by 
hour for the week. Responsibility is delegated to National 
Youth workers, to varsity players, and to those physically 
handicapped or excused by doctor’s certificate. These pu- 
pils not able to participate actively are made managers 
of transfer teams, keep time, turn in the score, compile 
records, calculate standings, or referee games. Each 
manager is responsible for the behavior of his team. Signs 
stressing courtesy, orderliness, and pride in property in- 
dicate correlation of citizenship from history classes with 
conduct in the gymnasium. 


Gymnasiums Serve as Civic Centers 


Since varsity and junior squads use the gym from four 
to six practically every night, the town boys who do not 
play on a team have their intramural games from six 
to seven every night and on Saturday. Town teams, 
under the management of a reliable person, may arrange 
to practice or to play on nights when the gym is not in 
use. Children not in school, graduates, town people, 
business and professional men and women will be en- 
couraged to exercise here, to play basketball, to form 
independent leagues, to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities being enjoyed by the pupils in school. The gym- 
nasiums will cause many pupils who have dropped out of 
school to return for part-time work. Post-graduates who 
do not go to college and who cannot find work will be 
encouraged to use the recreational facilities. 

Yearly each of these little towns has a community fair. 
Each year the hopes of these enthusiastic people are 
dampened by the difficulty in securing a place of exhibi- 
tion. The school intends to cooperate with the commu- 
nity by offering its space for the fair. Little theatre 
groups, dramatic guilds, may arrange for practice and 
performance. Town bands, discontinued because of lack 
of a suitable place to practice, may use the gymnasium 
one night a week for practice or concert. 

With a piano in the gymnasium it is possible to stress 
rhythmical activities for elementary pupils. Through 
the group method of instruction it is possible to instruct 
high school pupils in ballroom dances—the fox trot, the 
waltz, and the one-step. - 


Gymnasiums Are Used for Dances 


The gymnasiums are to be used for dances. Each 
community has approved of this use of the new build- 
ings, although in past years dancing has been frowned 
upon. The new attitude is probably inspired by the fact 
that dancing under supervision is artistic and has social 

(Continued on page 551) 
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The Development of Erect Posture 
and Its Physiological Effects 


URING the past thirty to forty years, greater and 
[.) greater stress has been placed upon the importance 

of maintaining or procuring an erect posture. 
Types of individuals have been described; definitions of 
correct posture have been formulated. It has been only 
too frequently impressed upon us that postural abnor- 
malities result in strain particularly in the low back and 
mid-dorsal regions; that the anteroposterior spinal 
curves are often increased sufficiently to cause pressure 
on nerves with a neuritis in arm or leg as a result, or 
with a neuritis of the nerves of the trunk giving pain 
that simulates that noted in heart, gall bladder, or ap- 
pendiceal disease; that visceral disease has been diag- 
nosed frequently, and the erroneous diagnosis has re- 
sulted in useless surgery. Hypertrophic arthritis prob- 
ably results from poor posture more often than from any 
other cause. 

In addition to these anatomical or mechanical vari- 
ations which are coming to be recognized much more 
readily, we must consider how important maintenance 
of correct bodily alignment is from a physiological point 
of view. It is of course harder to estimate physiological 
effects. Many are based on theories of which the proof 
can be obtained only rarely. However, clinical evidence 
indicates that faulty posture is often responsible for 
functional visceral disorders. Perhaps a review of the 
evolutionary development of man’s posture may throw 
some light upon the reason for these functional mal- 
adjustments. 

The erect or plantigrade posture of man is the result 
of evolutionary phases. The changes that have occurred 


Figure 1 Figure 2 
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to develop the upright position were for postural rather 
than physiological reasons. Visceral and physiological 
adjustments had to be made as postural changes oc- 
curred. The evolutionary phases of the erect posture can 
be traced in the bodies of the orthograde primates 
throughout the greater part of the tertiary duration of 
the earth’s history.” ** If we study the geneological tree 
(Figure 1), we note that monkeys, small orthograde pri- 
mates represented by the gibbon, large orthograde pri- 
mates including the great anthropoids, and man all arise 
from a common stem. So the evolution of man’s posture 
is divided into three stages: (1) the gibbon stage; (2) 
the great anthropoid stage; and (3) the plantigrade 
stage. These stages represent great structural revolu- 
tions apparently starting early in the Oligocene period. 
They do not indicate that man originated from gibbon or 
anthropoid but rather that man’s evolution carried him 
through stages reached by gibbon and anthropoid and 
that the third stage carried him on to the present period. 

To the evolutionary stage from which the gibbon 
(Figure 2) originated we owe the chief of our postural 
modifications, as it was during this stage that the erect 
trunk developed. The erect trunk had to be supported 
by the pelvis, and so the seventh lumbar vertebra be- 
came sacralized or fused to the sacrum, the pelvis broad- 
ened to give attachment to the muscles which increased 
in size as more strength was needed to hold the trunk 
in upright position. Since the gibbon used his forelimbs 
to catch the branches of trees and to support and trans- 
port his body, the thorax became flattened in its antero- 
posterior diameter due to pressure between the anterior 
and posterior muscles of the chest which support the fore- 
limbs. The sternum was flattened due to muscular pull. 
The shoulders were drawn outward and backward to 
form the broad-shouldered figure of all orthograde pri- 
mates. The straight abdominal muscles which are at- 
tached to the whole length of the sternum and first ribs 
in pronograde monkeys came to attach themselves with 
the oblique muscles to the fifth, sixth, and seventh costal 
cartilages. 

Now we see that these are purely postural changes 


* Numbers refer to Bibliography at end of article. 
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Figure 3 


Figure 4 


which occurred when evolution demanded that the gib- 
bon be a sitting and hanging animal rather than one 
which, like pronograde monkeys, leaped, needing the 
flexibility of a long lumbar spine and requiring only 
momentary support from his forelimbs. The migration 
of muscles, change in viscera, nerves, vessels, etc., are 
the result of a developmental process not yet understood, 
a growth mechanism probably hormonal in origin. Vis- 
ceral and physiological changes had to follow the pos- 
tural changes. Within the chest the heart became bound 
down to the diaphragm instead of merely touching it. 
This binding down of the heart to the diaphragm re- 
sulted in the increased development of the apical region 
of the lungs, since this part of the lungs can only be 
aerated if the roots of the lungs take part in the respira- 
tory movement of the diaphragm. In the abdominal 
cavity, peritoneal adhesions occurred to hold organs in 
their correct positions. The spleen, stomach, duodenum 
and colon became sealed into place. The abdominal 
musculature, though really the antagonist of the dia- 
phragm, was forced to take up the support of the viscera. 
So the abdominal muscles took on the increasing burden 
of supporting the organs while they still had to relax and 
move outward with the thrust of the diaphragm in 
respiration. 

In the second great evolutionary stage of the anthro- 
poids, represented today by orang-outang, chimpanzee, 


Figure 5 
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and gorilla (Figures 3, 4), we note for the 
most part only developmental improve- 
ment over those changes found in the gib- 
bon. We see a great increase in weight, 
probably resulting from glandular changes. 
This forced the anthropoid to a more nearly 
terrestrial habitation. The musculature of 
the chest and shoulders required to sup- 
port the increased weight upon the arms 
developed tremendously. To support the 
weight of the trunk the lumbar spine was 
reduced to four or five vertebra by further 
sacralization, and the pelvis broadened 
still more to permit better muscular attach- 
ment. Within the chest cavity, the heart 
became still more firmly bound to the dia- 
phragm, and through the pericardium, the 
diaphragm was bound to the roots of the 
lungs. These modifications caused further 
development of the apices of the lungs as thoracic breath- 
ing increased. 

The third, or plantigrade stage, probably originated 
when the line leading to man branched off from the an- 
thropoid stock, and the plantigrade posture evolved (Fig- 
ure 5). In this stage structural changes were confined 
almost entirely to the lower extremities. The hips and 
knees straightened, thus causing a downward forward 
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Figure 6 


tilt to the pelvis and hence the development of the com- 
pensatory anteriorposterior curves of the spine (Figure 
6). At the same time the tibialis muscles were required 
to lift the longitudinal arch of the foot, an action seen 
in man alone. Though the lower limbs took on their 
present characteristics early in the history of mankind 
(Neanderthal man), the balancing of the head upon the 
neck is of very recent development (within 200,000 
years). 

With the evolution of the erect posture, new reflex 
postural mechanisms had to develop in order to main- 
tain the new position and these must be controlled by 
nerve centers of relatively late development. The shoul- 
ders and arms are suspended from the trunk instead of 








the trunk being suspended from the arms, and so new 
reflex nervous mechanisms became necessary for head 
and shoulders, for upright position, for gait, etc. Man, 
to a higher degree than most animals, is subject to the 
laws of evolutionary change. 

It was the development of a true foot that gave man his 
opportunity to develop his remarkable manual dexterity 
over other primates who really possess four hands. And 
with the development of this upright posture goes the in- 
crease in the size of the brain and the great increase in 
intellectual powers. The three main races which inhabit 
the world today, the Caucasian or white races, the Mon- 
golian or yellow races, and the Negroid or black races 
are not more than 50,000 years old. There is tremendous 
variability within these races and surprising changes in 
any single type take place in a period of a thousand 
years. 

Seeing the various types of individuals among our own 
European group and the definite upsets from normal 
caused by certain growth factors in endocrine substances 
with which we are already familiar, we recognize shifts 
in the physiology of the body even in a limited group. 
We have become what we are because of growth sub- 
stances within the tissues of the body and not because 
of inherited anatomical changes. Sir Colin MacKenzie 
says, “If we exclude specific infectious diseases, . . . we 
may define health as a correlation of all the bodily sys- 
tems to the erect posture, and ill health as a failure of 
one or more systems to correlate to it.”* Dr. Joel Gold- 
thwait is one of the first clinicians to recognize the rela- 
tionship between the erect posture and health and to 
insist upon the correction of bodily mechanics as an 
important part in the treatment of chronic disease.‘ He 
looks upon the diaphragm as the key organ to proper 
aeration of the lungs, to normal circulation, and to cor- 
rect functioning of the abdominal and pelvic viscera. 
When we remember that, during the stages represented 
by gibbon and anthropoid, the heart became bound to 
the diaphragm and that the diaphragm through the peri- 
cardium became bound to the roots of the lungs and 
through the ribs became bound to the sternum to permit 
the lifting of the chest, making the thoracic breathing 
required by the upright posture possible, we must realize 
how important the diaphragm becomes. Aeration of the 
apical lungs occurred with these modifications and ab- 
dominal breathing became secondary to thoracic breath- 
ing. Good mechanical alignment then is necessary to the 
proper aeration of the apices. 

Failure to maintain a correct postural alignment is 
noted most often in the slender, asthenic individual. In- 
creased lumbar lordosis results in an increase in the 
dorsal and cervical curves. The ribs are forced down- 
ward as the dorsal kyphos increases so that the dia- 
phragm attached to them is.lowered and the heart loses 
its support and drags upon the cervical fascia. Most fre- 
quently the heart appears elongated, only its tip touch- 
ing the diaphragm, but in some instances the diaphragm 
sags to such a point that it is really held up by the ab- 
dominal viscera and therefore the heart takes a more 
transverse position than usual. Postural correction may 
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then cause the diaphragm to appear to lower its Position 
and the heart to rotate to take a more elongated Position 
This may account for the fact that certain individuals 
ccntinue in good health in spite of a very poor posture 

We may consider, first, those physiological changes re. 
lated to the thoracic viscera. Patients having functionally 
poor postural alignment have been checked before cor. 
rection and again after postural training has been insti. 
tuted.*"" Where a corrected posture has been obtained 
and maintained without strain, it has been shown quite 
conclusively that respirations are slowed and become 
deeper, and pulmonary ventilation is improved. The vi- 
tal capacity is routinely increased. Accompanying these 
changes is an increase in the diaphragmatic excursion, 
Circulatory efficiency is benefited. This is shown by a 
slowing of the pulse and an increase in blood pressure. 

Where aeration is poor, the hemoglobin and number of 
red blood cells rise above normal. Symptomatically, -in- 
dividuals unable to stand more than a few minutes with- 
out fainting are able to stand for a long period in well- 
balanced correctly maintained position.’ Development of 
the legs is far greater in man than in any of the primates, 
and a far greater supply of blood is required by them. 
It must be returned to the heart under pressure great 
enough to support the vertical column. Stasis caused by 
failure of correct diaphragmatic action may be to a large 
measure responsible for the increased volume of blood in 
the venous reservoirs of the abdomen, and so result in 
inefficient circulation. This may also be responsible for 
varicose veins and hemorrhoids and possibly for some 
other peripheral vascular diseases. 

Another respiratory condition which is of interest and 
in which the mechanism is quite different is so-called 
Postural Emphysema.“ This is more commonly seen in 
obese individuals over fifty years of age. A kyphosis of 
the dorsal spine develops and the fat in the abdominal 
wall causes a downward drag upon the viscera and there- 
fore upon the diaphragm. The ribs take a horizontal po- 
sition, and expansion of the lungs is very difficult in the 
standing position. When in the upright position, breath- 
ing is labored, and cyanosis and edema is common. 
Treatment consists in supporting the abdomen, thus per- 
mitting the diaphragm to rise, postural correction, and 
reduction in weight; and such therapy routinely re- 
lieves the symptoms. 

Since the abdominal muscles had to take on the job 
of supporting the viscera in addition to opposing the 
downward thrust of the diaphragm, a thoracic sag which 
lowers the diaphragm must force the abdominal viscera 
downward. The pelvis tilts downward and forward with 
the increased anteroposterior curves so that the viscera 
are thrown forward against the abdominal musculature. 
The abdominal muscles lose tone because of the pressure 
from within against them and because of the increased 
stretch or elongation that has to occur when the pelvis 
to which they are attached tilts downward. A gradual 
stretching of the fascias and ligaments which seal the 
organs to their proper places takes place. Once these 
have been permitted to stretch, correction of the mechan- 

(Continued on page 550) 
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The Administrator Looks at the Dance 


FLORENCE D. ALDEN 


Department of Physical Education for Women 
University of Oregon 


was suggested by a dance instructor. Was there 
more than a little malice in this selection? She 
obviously has suffered under that administrative look— 
confused, glazed, and perhaps none too sympathetic. 
But possibly for those administrators who have not 
had the opportunity to learn of the dance through living 
it, looking at the dance is the highest understanding of 
which they are capable. But even if that is true, every 
opportunity—such as this—to increase mutual under- 
standing and appreciation should be seized. A round 
table discussion composed of both directors and dancers 
would prove illuminating. Or lacking that, a sequel article 
“The Dancer Looks at the Administration” would round 
out the picture! 


Tvs title, ‘The Administrator Looks at the Dance,” 


HE dancer contributes uniquely to the individual 

needs of the student. Educators are realizing more 
and more the key position physical education occupies in 
many of the newer and freer movements in education. 
The physical educators have long recognized its dis- 
tinctive contribution to personality growth, and to the 
meeting of the developmental needs of our students. But 
haven’t we tended to deal too much with group needs 
rather than with individual needs—college girls are so 
and so and therefore need this and that. We have thought 
perhaps too much in terms of the average student, so- 
called, the “typical freshman,” and built our programs 
and requirements accordingly. It is ironic and a little 
humiliating that while working in the richest of fields 
for the consideration of individual desires and tastes in 
expression, we have voluntarily cramped ourselves with 
limiting barriers. Departments have set up minimum 
standards that must be reached by all, swimming tests 
to be passed before graduation, combination require- 
ments such as one individual activity, one group, one 
rhythmic, or two terms of one activity plus three dif- 
ferent activities, etc. As we make an effort to free our- 
selves and our girls from our self-imposed shackles, as 
we turn from the average and the typical to the indi- 
vidual, unique in her needs, we look eagerly to the dance 
with its distinctive satisfactions. 

There is the girl who does not enjoy working in a set 
pattern, superimposed by the rules of the game, but 
wishes to build out of herself. She is not interested in the 
quantitative aspects such as points, time, distance, but in 





Acknowledgement is made to Miss Martha Hill for frequent indirect 
quotations from her acticles. 
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those more imponderable qualitative aspects which have 
to do with the joy in the activity itself and in the new 
meanings derived from it—the sheer pleasure of moving 
meaningfully and with authority. To this girl the dance 
often comes as the first mode of expression through move- 
ment which has significance to her. 

There is the girl who is innately an artist—-who tends 
to express beauty in all phases of her activity life. This 
one shrinks from sweat-shirts and warm-ups, the odor of 
chlorine and perspiration, the dust of the athletic field, 
sunburn, showering en masse in a cloud of steam. To 
this girl, satisfaction will come not only in the dance 
itself, but in the studio environment and the vistas that 
the dance opens into composition, music, drama, space 
arts. 

Perhaps in liberating our girls from the age old feeling 
that their only field is the intensely feminine, the sexually 
dependent, we may be forcing many into an aggressive 
masculinity of mind not natural to all. There is still the 
girl who dislikes to stand up to an opponent, to drive 
against opposition, to push and to assert. Such a girl 
might find fuller expression in the dance in which she 
herself is the stuff with which she works, her own mind 
and feelings the content. 

These are only a few of the possible illustrations of the 
ways in which the dance may meet most richly the per- 
sonality needs of college girls. 


HE dance teacher must be interested. It is obvious 

that these personality values will not accrue auto- 
matically. The challenge therefore is to the dance teacher 
to develop in herself a keen sensitivity to personality 
needs in her pupils and to become aware of her own 
potentialities for meeting these needs. 

If there is such a thing as pure dance, corresponding 
to pure science, there are probably some who feel that 
such a use of the dance is desecrating thé art. This may 
be true. But these dancers would not make their best 
contributions in an educational institution in which 
teaching the individual is of equal importance with 
teaching the dance as such, and in which the changes 
wrought in the individual should be their constant pre- 
occupation. From one who looks at the dance the two 
approaches, teaching the dance as an art form and teach- 
ing it as a means of meeting personality needs, do not 
seem mutually exclusive. 

The dance has a marked advantage over the rest of the 

(Continued on page 555) 
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Awarding Scholarships to Athletes 


cation and the Modern World, refers to the aca- 
demic scholarship as a more or less evil by-product 
of competition in education. He points out that one of 
the worst defects of the belief in “competition in edu- 
cation” is that it has led to a great deal of over-educa- 
tion, and that, unfortunately, in each generation it is the 
cleverest, the most imaginative of the young who are 
sacrificed upon the altar of the Great God Competition. 
It does not take much stretching of the imagination to 
apply this theory of competitive education to the limited 
field of intercollegiate athletics. All of us have heard 
these same charges directed at the present-day system 
of college sports. What Mr. Russell called over-education, 
our critics call overemphasis; his reference to “sacrific- 
ing the young” is certainly closely allied to the common 
charge that colleges today with gigantic athletic pro- 
grams resulting in enormous gate receipts are “exploiting 
the boys.” 


Bion ona RUSSELL, in his admirable book Edu- 


T seems quite obvious, then, that the athletic scholar- 

ship is also a by-product of our highly competitive sys- 
tem of intercollegiate athletics. Whether there is a place 
for athletic scholarships in modern education is a highly 
debatable point, but it is significant that at least fifteen 
years ago there were a number of major colleges in the 
country which recognized the danger that intercollegiate 
sport, reared as it was like an orphan child, would gradu- 
. ally envelop the college which had actually neglected it 
in its infancy. 

These colleges had not recognized at first that contests 
were becoming so spectacular that they were attracting 
the attention of the public to an alarming degree. So gate 
receipts grew, and they grew larger at institutions whose 
teams won most of their games. It became very desirable 
that every possible facility should be used to increase the 
chances of victory. Competition for players became just 
as keen as competition for high salaried coaches and 
larger stadiums. Abuses resulted, and many times the 
spirit of good sportsmanship departed. 

To all clear thinking persons the viciousness of the 
whole situation became apparent, and a process of correc- 
tion was brought into being. The more vital obligation 
of the colleges to look to the physical fitness of the stu- 
dents rather than to satisfy the clamoring of the public 
for excitement was realized. It was evident that contests 
and games, rather than formal gymnasium work, repre- 
sented a superior method of physical training, so the re- 
organization of the whole field came to comprehend phys- 
ical education, corrective and healthful training, intra- 
mural games, topped with a recognized and accepted sys- 
tem of intercollegiate athletics. 


A paper presented before the Men’s Athletic Section, Eastern Dis- 
trict Association, May 1939, New York City. 
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And so, in many of our leading educational instity. 
tions, the day of the out-and-out athletic subsidy with 
no strings attached was over; the tramp athletes were 
once more riding the rails where they belonged. 

Many colleges took their stand for purity in college 
athletics before the publication of the famous Carnegie 
Bulletin Number 23, but there is conclusive evidence 
that this exhaustive research had a beneficial effect on 
the situation and helped immeasurably to bring many 
hitherto unrevealed features of unchecked athletic sub- 
sidization into the open. 


T might be well, before further discussion of present- 
day developments in the field of athletic scholarships, 
to include a short outline of the various types: 

First, the pure athletic scholarship to which we have 
already referred. Funds for this scholarship are usually 
secured through gate receipts. 

Second, the scholarship which is awarded for athletic 
ability plus other factors. 

Third, the alumni scholarship, which is in contrast to 
the first and second types in that it is not of an insti- 
tutional nature but a grant from an interested party or 
parties. This third type of scholarship may be offered 
bv an individual alumnus, an alumni club, or by some 
other interested adult. 

It is not my intention to justify or condemn the pres- 
ent trend of awarding athletic scholarships. It has al- 
ways seemed to me that it was the private business of 
each institution to settle this problem for itself. And 
then when common ground is found with other institu- 
tions, ideal athletic relations will result. To find this 
common ground it is up to the colleges to put all the 
cards on the table—face up. 

Let me say here with all emphasis possible that secrecy 
and hypocrisy must be entirely eliminated if any work- 
able plan is to be adopted. I have no sympathy with 
college officials who hold up their hands in holy horror 
at the recruiting practices indulged in by their neigh- 
bors, while at their own institutions similar practices, 
called by another name, are accomplishing the same 
purposes. 


HE New England Association of Colleges has taken a 
forward step in submitting a questionnaire to the pres- 
idents of the thirty-three institutions represented in the 
Association. The query could well be copied by every 
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institution in the country. John M. Harmon, Director of 
Athletics at Boston University, has obligingly furnished 
me with a copy of the questionnaire: 


Does your institution offer (1) scholarships; (2) other 
financial aid to male students entering college? 

If such aid is given, what official or committee of the col- 
lege determines the recipient? 

Are athletic or other extracurricular activities a factor in 
determining the selection? 

If alumni groups or individuals contribute funds for schol- 
arships or financial aid to entering students, are the awards of 
such funds always subject to approval by college officials or 
committees? 

Is it the policy of your institution to offer or award schol- 
arships to entering students before their application for ad- 
mission is accepted by the college? 

Can an entering student who does not qualify for scholar- 
ship aid obtain money by loan from the college? 


Why not go a step further by adding the following 
question: Will you list the names of all athletes enrolled 
in your institution who received scholarship aid and in 
each case list the source of this aid? 


HE case for athletic scholarships, some believe, can 

be summed up in the fact that we believe health and 
physical fitness is important in life and is, therefore, 
worthy of consideration for scholarships. Here the mo- 
tive behind the scholarship is purely unselfish; the good 
of the individual is placed foremost. Here the value of 
the scholarship can be determined by its results and 
effects on the individual and hence on society in general. 

Those who oppose athletic scholarships claim that they 
are too often awarded for selfish motives, that alumni 
scholarships are handed out because the alumnus has 
some naive idea that his own prestige is enhanced when 
Siwash rolls up a tremendous score; that scholarships are 
awarded indiscriminately to boys who are not college 
material and are not benefited by college environment in 
any way. There is also the common charge that academic 
standards are lowered considerably for the recipient of 
the athletic subsidy. 

With these conflicting opinions it was extremely grati- 
fying for me to learn of the scholarly study made by 
Howard A. Prentice, director of physical education at 
the University of Vermont, with the idea of arriving at a 
common basis for the awarding of scholarships to ath- 
letes. Mr. Prentice reports that when he first began his 
study, he was sincerely interested in proposing a plan 
which could be publicized in college catalogues and be- 
fore the country at large. As the study developed he 
came to the conclusion that what he really wanted was 
not a means to grant financial aid for athletic skills, but 
to include high intellectual ability and excellent person- 
ality and character. In other words he was brought di- 
rectly to the principles underlying the awarding of 
Rhodes Scholarships. 

The primary requisites for the ideal scholarship are ar- 
ranged in this order: (1) intellectual equipment, (2) 
health and physical equipment, (3) personality and char- 
acter. 
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He admitted that there would be considerable dis- 
agreement as to the proportion of weight each division 
should carry, but says that his own position is that gen- 
eral physical fitness and health status is an important 
aspect of the “whole man.” To quote Mr. Prentice: 


On an all-round basis, it is legitimate and ethical to make 
physical fitness a part of a scholarship award. This means, of 
course, that some more objective method of evaluating health 
status and physical ability must be used. Assuming this to be 
possible, I place a weight of approximately 20 per cent on 
this division, as compared to 40 per cent for intellectual 
equipment, 30 per cent for personality and character, and 10 
per cent for any special academic ability. I would use these 
percentages as guides only in selecting candidates. I believe 
under this system such people would be good athletes. Some 
of them might be football players, others boxers, still others 
tennis players, track men, etc. My point is that they would 
be good in some phase of athletics—not only good performers 
but good leaders. As an educator this is important to me and 
the institution I serve. Furthermore, I am of the opinion that 
it would be valuable to physical education to have this type 
of person in college. 


This plan may be pure idealism to some, but the pres- 
ent tendency of American colleges toward a sane solution 
of their athletic problems leads me to believe that they 
are ready to adopt such a plan and that it can be prac- 
tical. As an illustration that one of our large universities 
recognizes the need for redirected emphasis, I quote from 
an official publication of the University of Michigan, 
issued March 22, 1939: 


If football cannot be given back to the students and to the 
instructors who use the game for educational purposes, it had 
better be abolished before it contaminates other sports which 
up to the present have not developed the evils now so appar- 
ent in football. Our colleges and universities cannot afford to 
become anything but educational institutions, and they should 
leave overemphasized competition in sports to promoters of 
racing, prize fights, and other professional sports. No worth- 
while advantage will ever accrue to any school which depends 


‘upon the success of a group of boys to win games. It is hoped 


that Michigan will refuse to be driven into any other position. 


SCHOLARSHIP plan similar to that which has 

been outlined—a plan which is not veiled in se- 
crecy but which is the common property of all institu- 
tions—could aid materially in contributing to the aims 
of any carefully planned athletic program. These aims 
might be summed up as follows: 

That the intercollegiate teams of the college should 
be the normal results of the training incidental to a sane, 
comprehensive program of physical education for the 
whole student body, and that in intercollegiate contests 
the objectives of this program and the physical and social 
welfare of the players shall be given primary consider- 
ation. 

That the intercollegiate contests shall be played in an 
environment and under conditions which reflect and rep- 
resent the essential characteristics of an educational in- 
stitution having dignity and standing in the academic 
world and possessing distinctive qualities and traditions 
of sportsmanship, hospitality, and honest endeavor. »« 
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HE movements for health and recre- 
Some Aspects ation have always been considered as 
of Philanthropic belonging to social welfare as well as 
Aid to education. For that reason their serv- 
ices have been considered as community- 
wide in nature whereas physical education has been 
considered as a phase of the school curriculum only. 
There is import in this distinction because it means, for 
example, that departments of sociology are also engaged 
in training recreational workers and that departments of 
public health are training health workers. Many of these 
workers find community employment without need of a 
teacher’s certificate. A more important corollary of the 
distinction, however, arises when health or recreation, 
as has sometimes been the case, are legally interpreted 
as services instead of education and are denied access to 
school funds. 

In this article the distinction that has been noted will 
be considered in its relation to philanthropic assistance. 
It is apparent that the association of health and recrea- 
tion with the community program of social welfare makes 
these movements the recipients of many gifts and founda- 
tions, whereas physical education, as a part of general 
education, rarely receives a specific grant of help but 
must be limited to its share of the tax money appropri- 
ated to education as a whole. 

It is inherent in the nature of philanthropy that its aid 
shall be extended to those movements for which a need 
has grown in a changing societal life and for which as 
yet public support is not sufficiently aroused for proper 
aid to be forthcoming. Even when the schools are en- 
listed in wider service programs, or take them over en- 
tirely, there is still a need for aid to those special indi- 
viduals who deviate from the normal and whose special 
needs would be neglected if they were recipients of cus- 
tomary school aid only. Stated otherwise, philanthropic 
aid generally tends to go to those phases of school life 
which are least securely attached to the school. This is as 


it should be, since the schools are more apt to expend 
their budgets on the established courses. 

For the reasons just enumerated, physical education 
received considerable philanthropic help in its earlier 
days while it was growing up outside the school curricy- 
lum. The movement needed gymnasiums, and many a 
famous gymnasium of today bears the name of its donor, 
Likewise, as the athletic movement grew up as a student 
contribution to American education, it, too, was indebted 
to many public-minded citizens for athletic fields, also 
named after the individuals who gave them. 

In late years, however, as physical education, including 
athletics, has become firmly attached to the school sys. 
tem, the amount of outside help has tended to lessen, Ip 
contrast to this, the health movement, which originated 
within the school and began to extend outside only when 
highly specialized services were required, has found its 
help from philanthropy more important in the present- 
day stages of its growth. 

The original gifts to a new movement, usually given by 
interested individuals, are apt to be in the nature of 
facilities and temporary leadership. Later the aid tends 
to come from foundations with the stipulation that it be 
used to improve standards and provide superior leader- 
ship. This type of help has been particularly noticeable 
in recent years in appropriations for health clinics, for 
improvement of teaching, for the selection of candidates 
for leadership, and for aid to the underprivileged. The 
latter phase has brought in many endowments for camp- 
ing and has tended to make camps, both of the tradi- 
tional and experimental type, an adjunct of the institu- 
tion of education. Recently, an unusual form of philan- 
thropy has made possible additional and improved facil- 
ities, as well as special leaders. This has come from the 
Government. In the more recent federal relief projects, 
health and recreation have been two fields that have met 
the social welfare stipulations for which money and labor 
were approved. Consequently, these movements were 
given this unexpected source of assistance at a time when, 
ordinarily, as newer appendages to the school system, 
they would have been apt to suffer inordinately. 

As another factor growing out of the depression years, 
the increase of philanthropic projects must be noted. 
Social welfare programs which sought to help unhealthy, 
unhappy, and unadjusted children to become useful mem- 
bers of society brought sympathetic response from indi- 
vidual donors and community-minded groups. In various 
cities many foundations were set up which are even yet 
growing in their influence. As the movements grew, the 
philanthropic aid they received tended also to become 
more than local in extent. Aid from state, district, and 
national sources more and more became available. At 
present, the crusading efforts of state and national organ- 
izations in child health are being maintained, although 
certain changes of emphasis are made from time to time 
as new needs receive attention. 

This discussion shows wherein philanthropic aid is 
directed and which phases of the allied programs of 
health, physical education, and recreation are most apt 
to be the recipients of help in the immediate and near 
future. In closing, one danger should be noted: the possi- 
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bility that communities may shift their own responsi- 
bilities when outside assistance is thus procured. It is 
possible that philanthropic aid, no matter how laudable 
at the moment, may result in a lag later. This danger, 
however, is more apparent than real if the school and 
social welfare leaders will keep the community interest 
high in their fields. Then philanthropic aid may be con- 
sidered as something over and above what communities 
may normally be expected to provide—something that 
will make possible a superior program of health, physical 
education, and recreation out of which more than the 
usual advantages to children and adults will accrue, and 
of which the respective communities may justly be 
proud. 


ROBABLY on no subjects does the 


Suggestions JouRNAL get more articles than on 
on Certain playdays, corecreation, and intramural 
Articles athletics. Yet only a few articles on 


these topics can be published, and the 
authors who have submitted excellent manuscripts on 
their own special programs are often justified in wonder- 
ing why they are not accepted. The answer is that there 
is a sameness to this particular type of article. There is 
a uniformity in the methods of organization and selec- 
tion of activities for all playdays regardless of how suc- 
cessful one has been locally. The same is true in a com- 
parison of intramural programs. Only a limited number 
of articles on these subjects can be offered during the 
course of each school year without too great a duplica- 
tion of basic material. 

This editorial is not intended to discourage the submis- 
sion of articles on playdays, corecreation, and intramural 
athletics. It wishes to point out, however, that the need 
in these fields is for articles that describe novel and un- 
usual ideas that have proved successful. The reader is 
always glad to find something new to introduce into the 
structure of his own program. 


ROMINENT among America’s who's 

who in health, physical education, and 
recreation during the last half century 
has been William E. Day. This presenta- 
tion of an honorary life membership 
from the National Association would not be complete 
unless preceded by a brief summary of the veteran physical 
educator’s experience, achievements, and contributions to 
our chosen field. May I enumerate a few: 

1. A Bostonian by birth, he joined the Boston Turn- 
verein soon after learning to walk. 

2. At the age of sixteen, he became a member of the 
Boston Y.M.C.A. and organized the Y’s first leader’s 
corps. 

3. In 1888 he went to Dayton, Ohio, as director of the 
Y.M.C.A., and served that community for twenty-two 
years. While at Dayton Mr. Day was active and creative 
in many ways: (1) He attended the George Williams 
College summer sessions at Lake Geneva and received his 
certificate in 1904. (2) He presented a paper on gymnas- 
tic nomenclature at the international meeting in St. 
Louis, and his exhibited work at this meeting brought 


Citation to 
William E. Day 
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him gold, silver, and bronze medals. (3) While at Dayton 
he served as President of the Dayton Physical Education 
Association and became a member of the editorial staff 
of Mind and Body. 

Frequently a man’s work in any community is not long 
remembered and appreciated. Not so with Billy Day’s 
pioneer work in Dayton. Last February 29, years after 
he had left Dayton, Mr. Day was “‘rail-roaded” back to 
that city, with all expenses paid, for the Semi-Centennial 
Celebration of the first Leader’s Corps organization. 

At this celebration many evidences of appreciation 
were shown. Mr. Day was presented with an engrossed 
scroll. The publication of a book dedicated to him telling 
of the Leadership Corps’ history was completed. Dayton’s 
mayor told the 139 assembled physical education pioneers 
and prominent officials that Mr. Day had done more to 
influence the lives of that city’s manhood than anyone 
else in its history. 

4. In 1910, the Mormon Church searched among the 
physical education leadership of America for a man who 
could launch its new Deseret Gymnasium into service 
and make it a power for good for the people of Utah. Mr. 
Day was selected. 

He was not permitted to remain in the Deseret Gym- 
nasium for more than four years. The educational system 
needed a man of his ability, so in 1914 he was made 
Supervisor of Physical Education in the public schools 
of Salt Lake City, a capacity in which he served until 
1938—twenty-four years. 

Another long chapter would be required to tell of his 
contributions to the physical, moral, and social welfare 
of Utah. He created a full and rich program of physical, 
social, and recreational activities for the boys and girls 
of Salt Lake City. He was largely responsible for bringing 
the Boy Scout organization into Utah. For this, and for 
his service as a member of the Executive Council, he was 
made a Silver Beaver, the highest award that can be 
conferred by that organization in Utah. 

In addition to his responsibilities in the school and 
Scout program, he had time and energy to organize the 
Intermountain A.A.U., to hold various offices in this as 
well as the national organization, to be president of the 
Utah Physical Education Association several times, to 
promote state-wide tournaments and festivals, to write 
for educational journals, and to be ever active in church 
and club work. 

At the time of his retirement last year he was feted 
and celebrated by numerous organizations. The men of 
the Salt Lake City high schools gave him a gold 
loving cup, the Principals’ Association presented him with 
a traveling bag, and the teachers as a whole honored him 
with a handsome gold watch and chain. 

He was made an Honor Award Fellow of the Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation in 1932 and it is now my good fortune to have 
the honor of representing this Association in presenting 
Mr. Day with the honorary life membership in the or- 
ganization to which he belonged and served for fifty-one 
years. Mr. Day, may we enjoy your fellowship and in- 
spiration for many years to come!—By Eugene L. Roberts 
University of Southern California. 


, 
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An Experiment in Corecreation 


VIRGINIA R. PETTIGREW 


Director, Physical Education for Girls 
Washington High School, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


HE following program in corecreation is a tentative 
T cours of study which is being developed in Washing- 

ton High School, Sioux Falls. Through this course, a 
special effort has been made to provide a program which 
is conducive to the development of new friendships among 
boys and girls, more sociability, and more social ease. It 
is hoped that the student may thus become more com- 
pletely socially adjusted and more capable of making 
worthy use of his leisure time. Whatever success has been 
achieved has been realized through the active cooperation 
of the departments of physical education for both boys 
and girls, and the enthusiastic support of the principal, 
the superintendent, and the director of athletics. 

The program originated as a means of meeting the 
demand for additional recreational activities, since the 
present facilities permit a physical education requirement 
of only one year. The class met for one period each week, 
and only junior and senior students having that period 
vacant were eligible for participation. Now there is one 
class which meets twice each week, and four classes which 
meet once each week. All classes meet for fifty-five min- + 
utes and extend over a semester of eighteen weeks. These 
classes appear on the registration schedule so that it is 
possible for the student to arrange his program to include 
corecreation. Since facilities will allow no more than a 
class of about forty, and since it is necessary to maintain 
an equal number of boys and girls in each class, each 
student wishing to enter a class must receive permission 
from one of the physical education instructors. Attend- 
ance for all registrants is compulsory even though no 
credit is given. 

The following program is designed for the class meeting 
twice each week. Classes meeting for a shorter time cover 
a proportionate number of activities. 


1. Individual Activities (sixteen periods) : 


Aerial darts Duck pins Ring toss 
Badminton Horseshoes Shuffleboard 
Dart baseball Paddle tennis Tetherball 
Deck tennis Ping-pong 

2. Team Activities (eight periods) : 
Basketball Indoor baseball Volleyball 


Hit-pin baseball Kickball 
3. Rhythmic Activities (ten periods) : 
a) Social dancing: 


Dance position Waltz Social etiquette 
Fox trot Tango 
b) Folk dancing (suggested variety): 
Fundamentals 
Schottische Mazurka 
Two-step Galop 
Polka Two-step waltz 
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American Country Finnish 
John Brown The Aland Girl 
Sicilian Circle Old Maid 
Virginia Reel Stigare 
Haymakers Czechoslovakian 
Firemen’s Manchester 

English Sekerecka 
Gathering Peascods Kanafaska 
Upon a Summer’s Day Swedish 

Danish Dutch 
Crested Hen Flip 
Mallebrok (Marlborough) Swart 


4. Social Occasions (two periods) : 

“Splash party” in the Y.M.C.A. pool (after school), 
Dancing party. 
Picnic or winter sports party. 

5. Group Project (four evenings during semester) : 

One recreational evening is devoted to each of the four 
classes in the high school. The faculty is also invited. Students 
plan the activities, supervise and administer the program. 
They act as hosts and hostesses. The activities are those which 
have been experienced in class. Individual sports, team sports, 
and social dancing are entirely student directed. Folk dancing 
is teacher directed with assistance from a student committee. 


Teacher and student demonstrations, practice sessions, 
and mimeographed rules for all activities are devices used 
in teaching the more technical games such as badminton, 
deck tennis, aerial darts, or paddle tennis. As soon as the 
class plays a game well enough to enjoy it, a ladder tour- 
nament is begun. Drawings for partners and positions are 
made from a hat. As space and equipment do not allow 
the whole class to participate in a single tournament at 
one time, tournaments are also started in the less techni- 
cal activities such as shuffleboard, duck pins, or ping-pong. 
While half of the class enjoys match play, the others learn 
and practice techniques for new activities. It is not long 
before tournaments in these sports are also begun. 

It is very important to organize the class for these tour- 
naments in such a way as to make it possible for each 
student to have a different partner for each tournament 
entered. By making it possible for a greater number to 
play with the better players, more enthusiasm and more 
sociability result. The scheme devised at Washington 
High School has worked out very satisfactorily in that 
situation. 

A class of forty is divided, by drawings, into five 
groups of four couples each. These groups operate for a 
period of nine weeks. A separate ladder tournament is set 
up in five sports for each of the five groups. All matches 
in a given tournament are played with the same partners. 
With each different tournament, one continues to compete 
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with the people of the same group but with a rearrange- 
ment of partners. At the end of the nine-week period, the 
winners from each group may, if they desire, compete in 
an elimination tournament to determine the class cham- 
pions. No other recognition is given the winners except, 
perhaps, a write-up in the school paper. The class is then 
reorganized into five new groups and tournaments in five 


different activities are started. 


The schedule of activities for each group is posted at 
the beginning of the period. The class period is divided 
in half so that two matches of twenty mniutes each can 
be played. After the first matches, the groups shift both 
activities and partners and play the second matches for 
the day. The students make their own challenges and 
manage their own games without the aid of referees, 
although the instructors for both boys and girls are 
present. The students also make the necessary changes 
on the charts. The winners are the teams with the high 
scores at the end of playing time. 

The tournament pairings provide a convenient and 
easy method of organization for all rhythmic activities. 
For example, badminton partners are dance partners one 


SCHEDULE OF CORECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES 








Weeks Wednesday 





1 Individual Spor‘s 
Individual Sports 
3 Individual Sports 


LS) 


4 Rhythm 
Folk 
Social 
5 Individual Sports 
Ladder Tournaments 
6 Rhythm 
Folk 
Social 
7 Rhythm 
Folk 
Social 
8 Volleyball (Modified) 
Basketball* (Girls’ rules) 


9 Rhythm 
Folk 
Social 
10 Individual Sports 
’ Ladder Tournaments 
11 Individual Sports 
Ladder Tournaments 
12. Indoor Baseball 
(Modified) 
13 Individual Sports 
Ladder Tournaments 
14. Rhythm 
Folk 
Social 
15 Individual Sports 
Ladder Tournaments 


16 Individual Sports 
Ladder Tournaments 

17 Individual Sports 
Ladder Tournaments 

18 Basketball (Girls’ rules) 
Volleyball* (Modified) 


Individual Sports 
Individual Sports 
Volleyball (Modified) 
Basketball* (Girls’ rules) 
Rhythm 
Folk 
Social 
Plan picnic or winter sports 
party* 
Individual Sports 
Ladder Tournaments 


Hit-pin Baseball 
Kick Ball 


Rhythm 
Folk 
Social 

Indoor Baseball 
(Modified) 


Individuai Sports 
Ladder Tournaments 
Individual Sports 
Ladder Tournaments 
Individual Sports 
Ladder Tournaments 
Hit-pin Baseball 
Kick Ball 
Rhythm 

Folk 

Social 
Dancing Party 

(One before Christmas, one 

before summer) * 
Basketball (Girls’ rules) 
Volleyball (Modified) 
Individual Sports 
Ladder Tournaments 
Individual Sports 
Ladder Tournaments 





*Second Semester. 
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day, ping-pong partners are dance partners the next day, 
and so forth. Tournament pairings also prove convenient 
in organizing team games. If four teams are needed, one 
and one-fourth groups are used for each team, and if only 
two teams are wanted, two and one-half groups are used. 

Modifications in rules have, of course, been necessary 
in volleyball, basketball, and indoor baseball. It is inter- 
esting to note that the modifications have not in any way 
dampened the enthusiasm of either the boys or the girls. 

In volleyball, boys’ rules are used with but two excep- 
tions; first, each girl has two opportunities to make a 
zood serve on her first service, and second, a team in 
returning the ball, may hit it any number of times before 
sending it over the net. 

The rules for girls’ three-court basketball have been 
used and have proved as popular with the boys as with 
the girls. A boy and a girl from each team play in each 
court. Boys guard boys and girls guard girls. With this 
arrangement, the boys must play with their partners. 
If more members from each team play in each court, the 
boys tend to ignore the girls, with the result that the 
girls seldom get a chance to handle the ball. At first, the 
boys find it difficult to restrict themselves to a small area, 
to limit themselves to a single bounce, and to play the 
ball without tying it up illegally. However, they soon 
become accustomed to the new rules and then they have a 
thoroughly good time. 

Girls’ indoor baseball rules are used. Modifications 
have been necessitated by the lack of a playground. 
Adaptations have been made not only to a small indoor 
space but also to different abilities and different sexes, 
without losing any of the fun in the game. A sixteen-inch 
ball is used, the boys and girls alternate pitching every 
other inning, and the boys bat left-handed or opposite to 
whatever is natural for them. 

There is no doubt concerning the enthusiasm of the 
students for a program of this type, nor is there doubt 
in the minds of the teachers that this kind of activity 
should be included as a regular part of the physical edu- 
cation offering. It is felt that corecreation makes a definite 
contribution to the social life of the school. But since this 
is more or less of a pioneer field, we are feeling our way 
and our program is only tentative. We think it is a step 
in the right direction. 


Bibliography Used in Corecreation for High School 
Folk Dances.— 
Berquist, Nils, Swedish Folk Dances. 
Burchenal, Elizabeth, American Country Dances, Dances of Fin- 
land, Dances of Old Homelands. 
Geary, Marjorie, Folk Dances of Czechoslovakia. 
Shambaugh, Effie, Folk Dances for Boys and Girls. 
Sharp, Cecil, The Country Morris Dance Book. 
Individual Activities — 
Mason and Mitchell, Active Games and Contests. 
Social Dancing.— 
Ballwebber, Edith, Group Instruction in Social Dancing. 
Social Occasions.— 
Mason and Mitchell, Active Games and Contests. 
Mason and Mitchell, Social Games for Recreation. 
Team Activities — 
Mason and Mitchell, Active Games and Contests. 
Palmer, Gladys, Baseball for Girls and Women. 
National Section on Women’s Athletics, Official Guide, Basket- 
ball for Women. »« 
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ecreational Sports Programs in the 
Northwest Colleges 


HE purpose of this study was 
to investigate the nature and 
extent of the recreational pro- 
grams now being carried on in the 
northwest colleges and universities. 
Twenty-four questionnaires were 
sent to class “A” and ‘“B” colleges 
and universities in the northwest 
states of Montana, Idaho, Oregon, 
and Washington. Of these, seventeen 
were returned. These seventeen in- 
stitutions are probably representa- 
tive of most of the organized or pro- 
motional work now being done in 
student recreation in the colleges of 
the northwest. 


The following colleges and_ universities 
cooperated in supplying the data for this in- 
vestigation: College of Puget Sound, Linfield 
College, Montana State College, Oregon 
State College, Pacific College, Pacific Uni- 
versity, Reed College, State College of Wash- 
ington, University of Idaho, University of 
Montana, University of Oregon, University 
of Washington, Central Washington College of 
Education, Eastern Washington College of Ed- 
ucation, Western Washington College of Ed- 
ucation, Whitman College, and Willamette 
University. 
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By 
H. H. HOUSE, Ph.D. 


Professor of Physical Education 
State College of Washington 


The following instructions, a part 
of the questionnaire, will serve to 
clarify and delimit the nature and ex- 
tent of the investigation: 


This inquiry is not concerned with 
credit hour courses in physical educa- 
tion or recreation, nor is it concerned 
with recreational activities that are or- 
ganized on an intramural basis. Infor- 
mation is sought concerning those rec- 
reational activities that are promoted or 
sponsored by the physical education 
departments or departmental societies 
or organizations in which the objec- 
tives are purely recreational and are 
not tied up with college credit or intra- 
mural competition or prizes. 

This investigation is furthermore not 
concerned with such recreational ac- 
tivities as little theater, handcrafts, 
choral societies, bands, and the like. It 


is restricted to the big-muscle activities 
that are commonly found in the physical 
education program and to outing ac- 
tivities, parties, dances, canoe trips, etc. 


The questionnaire, made up of 
eleven rather general questions, was 
not as detailed as could be desired. 
It was felt, however, that the infor- 
mation secured would yield satis- 
factory results. 

The first question read as follows: 
“Do you conduct mixed recreation? 
Nature? Extent?” (Illustration: Do 
you have one or two nights a month 
when the students gather to par- 
ticipate in badminton, swimming, 
ping-pong, volleyball, and the like?) 
The information obtained showed 
that all seventeen carry on a pro- 
gram of mixed recreation. Twelve 
have it once a week; one, twice 4 
week; one, every two weeks; and 
three have it at irregular periods. 
Eleven have swimming; four have 
folk dancing; and six have social 
dancing. Badminton, ping-pong, 
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volleyball, horseshoes, and tennis 
were generally mentioned. 

In all but one of the seventeen, the 
activities are open to all interested 
students. In the one exception they 
are largely within the major depart- 
ment. The principal activities en- 
gaged in consist of badminton, 
tennis, ping-pong, volleyball, horse- 
shoes, baseball, folk dancing, swim- 
ming, table games, archery, squash, 
bowling, picnics, winter sport parties, 
skating, fencing, softball, horseback 
riding, and all college picnics. These 
vary somewhat, especially for the 
outdoor activities due to geographic 
and climatic conditions. The indoor 
activities pretty generally, with the 
exception of squash and bowling, 
prevail in all institutions. 

It was thought advisable to inquire 
concerning snow and ice sports, since 
they are not only seasonal, but also 
in many instances some distance 
from the campus. The following data 
were obtained from the question: 
“Do you sponsor week end (or other 
time) parties for skiing, tobogganing, 
skating, etc.?” 

Winter sports activities are being 
conducted in all but two of the sev- 
enteen institutions. Ice skating is 
found at nine, and roller skating at 
four institutions. Skiing is a part of 
the week end program in thirteen 
schools and is bi-weekly in one. To- 
bogganing interests some students in 
two institutions. 

The question, “Do you sponsor 
week end (or other time) camping, 
cook outs, hiking, and the like?” 
brought out the following data: In 
thirteen institutions this type of rec- 
reational activity is being sponsored 
by various organizations; in three in- 
stitutions nothing is being done, and 
in one institution the activities are 
more or less unorganized. 

The activities are generally par- 
ticipated in during the week end. In 
one institution sailing is sponsored; 
in five, camping; in twelve, hiking; 
in seven, cook-outs and picnics; in 
one, bicycle trips; in two, week end 
house parties held in camps appear 
in the program for boys and also in 
two cases for girls. 

Through the Outing Club in one 
institution, a great deal of interest 
has been developed in hiking as indi- 
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cated by the following quotation: 
“The Outing Club sponsors hikes— 
beginning with a three-day preschool 
trip followed by bi-weekly hikes 
until ski season. Hiking starts again 
in the spring and continues until the 
close of the college year. Some 
trips, as the Eliot Glacier Outing, 
have become annual events. The 
W.A.A. and Lettermen make an 
annual week end trip to the beach. 
This is open only to club members.” 

In order to discover any unusual 
activities and also to make sure that 
special events were not omitted, the 
request was made to “List any other 
recreational activities which you 
sponsor that are unique or that do 
not seem to find a place under the 
headings above.” The following data 
were collected. Baton twirling in one 
college is reported as heavily at- 
tended. Another reports an “All 
Sports Day” with neighboring in- 
stitutions, and another reports barn 
dancing. One college reports an all- 
college swim, an all-college horseback 
ride, and an all-college picnic or 
river day. Another college reports a 
salmon-bake at the college cabins. 
The following interesting data came 
from one report, which I quote: 
“When we have mixed recreation out- 
doors, the students dance on the 





Illustrations through courtesy vf the Camping Magazine 





grass. The music is supplied by 
violins, mouth organs, accordians, etc. 
Singing has become quite popular 
between dances.” 

In an effort to discover the in- 
fluence upon these activities of gen- 
eral college policy, the following 
question was asked. “Do you have 
departmental societies or organiza- 
tions (not necessarily confined to 
the physical education department) 
that promote dances, parties, outings, 
recreational hours, and the like? If 
so, how are they organized and what 
is the extent of their programs?” 

The replies to the question divided 
the programs into two general groups. 
(1) The programs of the college or- 
ganizations that are in no way con- 
nected with physical education are 
usually restricted to the members of 
the organization, are generally yearly 
events, and generally consist of only 
dances, parties, or picnics. These or- 
ganizations do sponsor teas, lunch- 
eons, musicals, and the like. This 
latter type of recreational activity is 
not, however, the concern of this 
report. (2) Organizations that are 
not connected with physical educa- 
tion represent special interests, and 
their recreational activities are more 
or less used to get the group together 
for a pleasant furtherance, through 






































recreational activities, of their special interest. In other 
words, the central aim is seldom primarily a matter of 
the joy of participation at the present moment. I do not 
mean by this that the joy of the occasion is in any way 
inhibited, but I do feel that it is not the major reason 
for promoting whatever recreational activity the par- 
ticular group may decide to sponsor. If Pi Pi Pi, a new 
science honorary, gathers for a picnic, the primary motive 
behind the gathering is likely to be professional rather 
than recreational, although the joy of the occasion may be 
as great as that of any purely recreational gathering. 

Concerning the organizations connected with the de- 
partments of physical education, the replies showed that 
for the most part their recreational activities were open 
to all interested members of the student body. This con- 
firms what would be a logical assumption because the 
departments of physical education are service depart- 
ments and as such are naturally disposed to consider the 
entire student body in the various phases of the activity 
program. 

In order to determine the extent of coeducational 
recreation, the following question was asked: “Are all of 
the above activities for both men and women or are some 
of them specifically for either men or women? If the lat- 
ter, indicate the activities.” The replies showed that in 
seven institutions the activities were all coeducational; 
in nine the activities were for the most part coedu- 
cational, but a few were specifically for either men or 
women. One did not answer. 


The activities sponsored by women for women COnsist 
of playdays, outings, week end trips, skating parties 
swimming, skiing, hiking, weiner roasts, and bicycle 
trips. For men the activities consist of smokers, inter. 
school meets, and some gatherings of major and minor 
lettermen groups. The recreational activities in all of the 
colleges and universities covered by this survey for the 
most part, however, include both men and women. 

In order to determine whether some activities were 
closed to all but members of certain groups and whether 
membership in the group was limited to certain students 
the following question was asked: “Are the preceding 
recreational activities open to the whole student body or 
are they more or less restricted to certain groups?” Nine 
replied that the activities were open to all students; four 
stated that the activities were with few exceptions open 
to all students; two stated that some activities were 
closed to all except professional students. Several ac. 
tivities such as skiing, fencing, badminton, and activities 
promoted for either men or women are open to club 
members only, but membership is open to the entire 
student body. 


The attempt was made to gather some attitudes con- 
cerning the organization of recreational leadership. The 
question, in the light of the replies received, was not well 
phrased: It reads, ‘‘the varsity ball or some similar dance 
is an all-college affair. Do you think informal recreation 
can be organized on a scope as large as this, or if it is to 
succeed that it must be restricted to departments or 
groups? In either case, how can the leadership be secured 
and how would you organize such leadership?” 

The information secured was therefore less definite 
than one would wish. The replies, however, did show 
some unanimity of opinion. Five replies indicated they 
felt that the organization should be along the line of 
interested groups rather than on an all-college basis. The 
other replies did not specifically indicate any particular 
type of organization. I am inclined to believe, however, 
they would for the most part agree with the five who 
made specific statements. 

In regard to the leadership, four suggested the em- 
ployment of a recreation specialist or director, who 
would supervise and coordinate recreation on an insti- 
tutional basis and who would have authority to use all 
the recreational facilities. One suggested a faculty- 
student recreation committee and another felt that the 
leadership should come from the particular group con- 
cerned with cooperation extended to them by the depart- 
ment of physical education. 

It was felt that this survey would not be complete 
without some inquiry concerning the nature of the rec- 
reational equipment available. This question was asked: 
“Does your institution, or some department or organ- 
ization in the institution, promote and finance such 
things as skating rinks, ski courses, outing cabins, and 
the like? Indicate the specific things completed or 
contemplated.” 

The data obtained show the following equipment: 
Seven institutions have a total of eleven cabins, two 
owning three cabins each. Two expected to build cabins 
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this past summer. Three have outdoor skating rinks. 
(No indoor rinks were reported.) Two have golf 
courses, and one secures a special fee for students 
from a local golf course. Three have ski courses, 
one a ski jump, and two have toboggan slides. One 
reports the use of outside agencies, and another re- 
ports a summer camp maintained by the department 
of foreign languages. One reports a picnic ground 
owned by the W.A.A. 

Five stated that they did not own any equipment 
of this nature. A few reports stated that equipment 
such as cabins for week end parties and a boat for 
a cruise was rented or chartered for the occasion. 
Where equipment is owned, it seems nearly always 
to be the property of the associated students or of 
departments or departmental groups. No instances 
of institutional ownership were reported. In tax-sup- 
ported institutions, institutional promotion of equip- 
ment of this nature is not likely, because monies 
must be designated for the purpose. 

Another question concerned the use of recreational 
facilities: “How are food, transportation, play equip- 
ment, and the like financed? By paid membership in 
a club or by individual charges for each outing or 
party?” 

The replies to this question indicated a variety of 
means. The most frequent method of financing is 
through a per capita charge for the expense of each 
outing or activity or by paid membership in a club. 
Student body fees are used in two instances; the col- 
lege administration pays part of the cost in another; 
and the faculty gives some financial assistance in 
another. The partial cost, at least, of the maintenance 
of a camp owned by the department of foreign lan- 
guages in one institution is included in the tuition the students 
pay. Games equipment is frequently supplied by the depart- 
ments of physical education. Generally, it seems that personal 
expenses such as food, transportation, and the like are paid by 
the individual either through membership fees or individual 
charge. 

Finally opportunity was given to record anything not an- 
ticipated in the previous questions. Only one institution replied 
to this question, stating that an attempt had been made to 
cooperate in the sponsorship of a community recreational pro- 
gram primarily for adults. Student personnel, equipment, and 
faculty aid were being given free of charge. Perhaps other 
institutions do something of this nature but did not report it 
because the question did not indicate whether or not this type 
of information was desired. 

The following is a brief summary of the more important 
findings from this survey of the recreational sports programs 
of twenty-four class “A” and “B” colleges and universities in 
the northwest: 

1. Such games as badminton, tennis, ping-pong, volleyball, 
table games, horseshoes, and softball are a part of the program 
in practically all institutions. 

2. The following activities, while not generally used by all 
institutions, do, however, show a fairly high frequency. Skiing 
is mentioned thirteen times; hiking, twelve; swimming, eleven; 

(Continued on page 550) 
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For Your Holiday Parties 


ee THE 
kp PARTY BOOK 


fag We Be BOOK BY MARY J. BREEN 
& td 


Illustrated by Hamilton Greene 
4 s 


an “he 
a 3 


Here is a new party book that literally 
invites you to give a party. It contains 
party programs for young and old, for 
a special occasions, for novelty dances, 
pat Jee for costume parties, for banquets, pic- 

eh 4 nics and for any occasion where FUN 
: ais is King. The chapter on Children’s 
Parties is particularly valuable. Further, 

che planned menus and recipes round out the book to make 
it a Complete Party Book. 8vo, cloth, illustrated. $2.50 


TABLE GAMES 


How to Make and How 
to Play Them 
BY RAY J. MARRAN 


Activity programs and gatherings will 
be enlivened by using this book which 
tells how to make games out of inex- 
pensive materials and then tells you 
how to play them. Children like to 
make things and you will find them 
enthusiastic about the games described 
herein. Over one hundred different 
games are described and illustrated. 


8vo, cloth, illustrated. $1.50 


DANCES OF 
OUR PIONEERS 


BY GRACE L. RYAN 


hose 
Table GAMES 


How te Make and Bios » Play The 








Dances ef | Ow Pioneers 


| 


Music by Robert T. Benford 


This book will be invaluable to you in 
your party programs. Country Dances 
are swinging back into popularity and 
this new book gives full descriptions of 
the country dances, the calls, directions, 
and music. Clever line drawings illus- 
trate the descriptions. 


8vo, cloth, illustrated. $2.00 


SOCIAL GAMES FOR RECREATION 


BY BERNARD S. MASON AND E. D. MITCHELL 
A standard reference for game material, this perennial “best 
seller” has become the “bible” for those in charge of social 
recreation. 8vo, cloth, illustrated. $2.50 


Group Instruction in SOCIAL DANCING 
BY EDITH BALLWEBBER 
The teacher of social dancing will find this book invaluable 
in her classes this Winter. The lessons plans are particularly 
practical for organizing class work. 
Quarto, cloth, illustrated. $2.50 


PARTNERS IN PLAY 
BY MARY J. BREEN 
Activities and programs for “Co-recreation” are outlined in 
this book and it tells how a real partnership in play between 
young men and young women can be obtained. 


8vo, cloth, illustrated. $1.00 








Gor Your Christmas List 


WOODCRAFT 


EY BERNARD S. MASON 


Here is the one book that any out. 
door-minded person will be happy to 
have and to use. Hailed by all who 
have seen it as the most complete 
book ever published on the subject, 
it is making thousands of friends. 
The Chapters include: 

Shelters for the Trail, Tepees, Bark 
Wigwams, Beds and Duffel, Fire- Craft, 
Campfire Gadgets, Axmanship, Caches, 
Bark-Craft, Woodcraft Rope, Hunting 





Knives, Woodsy Furniture, Council 
Rings, Calumets and Peace Pipes, 
Rawhide, Buckskin, Horn, Feathers, 
Gourds, Tin-Can-Craft, and Totem 
Poles. 


8vo, cloth, illustrated. $2.75 


A Child's Book of FAMOUS COMPOSERS 


BY GLADYS BURCH AND JOHN WOLCOTT 


Here is the ideal Christmas present for the child between 
8 and 12. It describes briefly and in simple language the 
lives of twenty of the world’s greatest composers. Sigmund 
Spaeth says, “Miss Burch and Mr. Wolcott have added a 
most attractive and valuable book to the important juvenile 
literature on music.” Each biography is illustrated with a 
contemporary picture of the composer. 


Small quarto, illustrated. $1.50 


SWIMMING POOL STANDARDS 


BY FREDERICK W. LUEHRING 


Your friend engaged in swimming and water activities will 
value this book. Published in a limited edition, it contains 
information on the administration and operation of swim- 
ming pools together with an analysis of swimming pool laws, 
state and local board of health rules and regulations. 


8vo, cloth, slipcase. $5.00 


Modern Trends in 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION FACILITIES 


for College Women 
BY RUTH ELLIOTT HOUSTON 


Here is a beautiful limited edition describing the progress 
and development of facilities in seven colleges and universi- 
ties. It is particularly valuable to the director of physical 
education who wishes to improve the facilities available and 
can use this book for reference and guidance. 


Small quarto, cloth, illustrated. $5.00 
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Handbook on Winter Sports 


The Dartmouth Book of 
WINTER SPORTS 


Edited by HAROLD PUTNAM for The Dartmouth Outing Club 


Pixar at last, is the book which will help you in planning a Winter Sports 
program in your school or college. Giving detailed instruction in skiing, plain, 
speed and fancy skating, it offers to the coach practical information on these 
sports. Dartmouth has won for itself a position of leadership in Winter Sports 
and this book gives you the history of the famous Dartmouth Outing Club and traces its development to 
the present time. : 
The third section of the book includes the description of The Winter Carnival and its organization. With 
this information, you can plan your own Carnival based upon the experiences at Dartmouth. The Art of 
Snow Sculpture is fully described and the text is accompanied by working drawings and illustrations. Win- 
ter Camping by Ross McKenney, famous Maine guide, now affiliated with The Dartmouth Outing Club, 
contains information that has never before appeared in book form. 

If you have anything to do with Winter Sports, you will want this book. It will make a fine Christmas 
present for your Winter Sports-minded friend. 


THE CONTENTS 








Introduction SKATING by Harold Putnam and Miscellaneous 
SKIING by Walter Prager, Dwight Parkinson, Dartmouth 737 WINTER SPORTS 
Dartmouth Ski Coach £ ; Wi val 
Pre-Season Training History ° _ Skating inter Carnival 
Pee Plain Skating Carnival Organization 
quipment . 
: Speed Skating Art of Snow Sculpture 
The First Steps Is of Fi Skati Wj C : 
Downhill Skiing and Touring Fundamentals of Figure Skating inter Camping 
, Advanced School Figures Winter Mountaineering 
Cross-Country . ; ; ar 
. . Free Skating and Ice Dancing They’ve Gone Out 
Downhill Racing I 
Ph haus Care of Ice Surfaces ndex 
Jumping 


&vo, cloth, copiously illustrated with photos and drawings. $3.00 
FOUR NEW BOOKS IN THE FAMOUS 
Rarcnes Dollar Sports Library 

























SKIING | 
SKATING BY WALTER PRAGER SKI ING 
BY HAROLD PUTNAM ; Dartmouth Ski Coach 
Captain, Dartmouth Skating Team, ‘37 The outstanding ski coach in the 
and DWIGHT PARKINSON country outlines his coaching meth- 
Dartmouth Skating Team, ‘37 ods in simple but accurate language. 
Covering training, equipment, first 
Containing practical and fundamental infor- steps, downhill skiing and touring, 
mation on all kinds of skating, this new book cross country, downhill racing, sla- 
will be valuable to both skater and coach. lom and jumping, it will be of value | 
It is a section of The Dartmouth Book of to the beginner and experienced skier alike. It is a 
Winter Sports published separately for those section of The Dartmouth Book of Winter Sports pub- 
only interested in skating. The text is copiously illustrated with lished separately for those only interested in Skiing. 
photos and drawings. The text is copiously illustrated with photos and draw- 
ings. 





SWIMMING SWIMMIYS. 
WRESTLING swim Ra MUTE PN 














BY E. C. GALLAGHER In this new book, Yale’s famous | //@ >) oe 
Wrestling Coach, Oklahoma Agric. & Mech. College coach covers competitive swimming |’ <— A 
only. The first section of the book a 
This new book, by the acknowledged leader in describes conditioning including pre- 
the field, meets the need for a detailed and season training, out-of-water exer- 
practical handbook on the coaching of Wrest- cises, early season stroke analysis. 
ling. It contains 160 photographs illustrating Then, in-water exercises, condition- 
all the important holds, in progression, with ing, and the final “tune-up” in 
explanatory texts. It shows the techniques that swimming speed and pace. It is a 
have aided Coach Gallagher’s teams to win “must” book for every swimming coach. Detailed 
10 out of 12 intercollegiate competitions. photos illustrate the text. 


The volumes in The Barnes Dollar Sports Library are uniformly printed and are bound in full cloth and priced at $1.00. 
Other volumes include FOOTBALL, BASKETBALL, BASEBALL, TRACK AND FIELD, HANDBALL, ARCHERY, 


BADMINTON. New volumes will be issued from time to time. 
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Classroom Teachers in Physical 


Education 


program by classroom teachers are being made in 

modern schoo!s. In these modern schools the class- 
room teacher is the teacher of all educational subjects. 

Until recently, physical education in many schools has 
not been taught or recognized as an educational subject. 
It has been considered as an extra. Extra, because it 
held no place in the accepted daily educational curricu- 
lum; extra, because the physical education teacher seldom 
stayed for faculty meetings and consequently did not 
know the goals toward which the school and community 
were working, as a result of which she felt no responsi- 
bility in the realization of these accomplishments; extra, 
because she saw no necessity to sell her specialized pro- 
gram to the faculty members with whom she worked, or 
to the community; extra, because she spoke a different 
language and seldom fraternized with other faculty mem- 
bers in their cultural pursuits. Many factors, including 
economic conditions, have contributed to the change of 
the physical education specialist from an extra to a 
guide and an important co-worker of the classroom 
teacher. 

The average classroom teacher with her crowded 
schedule and crowded rooms throws up her hands in 
dismay when she is asked to include physical educa- 
tion activities in her daily activity program. But most 
progressive teachers are open-minded and are willing to 
hear arguments why they should accept the added re- 
sponsibility of another subject; and if the physical edu- 
cation teacher is a wise, well informed educator she can 
prove to the classroom teacher’s satisfaction what valu- 
able contributions she can make to the total develop- 
ment of children. 

I would like to depart from a theoretical viewpoint 
and discuss what can and is being accomplished by class- 
room teachers. Vital contributions to the daily physical 
education program in elementary schools are being made 
by classroom teachers who have a thorough educational 
background as well as an understanding of principles, ob- 
jectives, and techniques of physical education. 


[ pam by contributions to the physical education 


HOLESOME relationships is one of the most val- 
uable contributions made by the classroom teachers. 
I refer to the relationships of teacher to children; chil- 
dren to each other; teacher to parents; parents to chil- 
dren and teacher; parents and children to the school. 
“Gee, my teacher is swell,” was a remark by a six-year- 
old with such enthusiasm that I had to inquire into the 
cause of such admiration. Through his answer to my 
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question, I learned many things. His teacher had gone 
outdoors with them to play. She caught balls, she threy 
balls, and she could run—in fact, she could run so fast 
she could even beat him. No wonder she was “swell.” 
By going outdoors to play with her children she had be- 
come a super-playmate. She had not lost any dignity, 
but instead she increased her prestige. It is impossible 
to play with youngsters and not learn to know them as 
they really are, because a child acts naturally when he 
is at play. Preaching about cheating fails in a classroom, 
“Fair play” are just words when discussed in a class- 
room, but when the teacher, who rates the adjective of 
“swell,” actually demonstrates what fairness is while 
playing with them, the youngsters are prone to admire 
and imitate such actions. 

Since the teacher has become so well acquainted with 
her pupils, perhaps she has found out that the John whom 
she privately called “the brat” requires just a little 
praise to make him quite the model boy when he returns 
to the classroom. Perhaps she has also found something 
that “fatty” can do successfully, so he no longer is the 
butt of all jokes. Perhaps she found out he was a cham- 
pion do-do ringer. She then learned from her associa- 
tion with him that he had been a “problem child” be- 
cause he tried to cover up his humiliation at being con- 
sidered a failure by the other children. Since the teacher 
found a game at which he was a champion he was no 
longer a failure. Teachers know it is good mental hygiene 
to find something, no matter how simple, at which every 
child can succeed. 

The classroom teacher, who is also a physical educa- 
tion teacher, can establish wholesome relations with par- 
ents if physical education is no longer considered a 
“step-child” in her educational family, but is recognized 
as her own. She is familiar wth this ‘‘child” of hers and 
can discuss its habits and needs with members of the 
community, school, and with other children. The class- 
room teacher has enriched the physical education pro- 
gram through the innumerable avenues of wholesome 
relationships. She has also made the physical education 
program more valuable because she has used. accepted 
educational teaching techniques and educational proce- 
dures. 


wir the help of the classroom teacher, it has been 
possible to eliminate the old traditional recess. The 
old traditional recess with several hundred children in a 
building passing through the halls at one time, using 
limited facilities, and hurrying to the playground for 4 
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few minutes of play has been replaced by flexible play 
periods. With the classroom teacher as the guide and 
leader there is no longer need for ringing bells or con- 
gested halls and basements. Rooms of children are per- 
mitted to go to the playground or gymnasium anytime in 
the forenoon and afternoon that the teacher and her 
children wish to do so. Instead of hundreds of children 
congesting passage in the halls at one time, it is now 
possible for the forty from one room to walk through the 
school building like children do in any public buildings. 
It is not even necessary for the children to be rigidly 
kept in line. The only rule governing the passing of 
children through the entire building is consideration for 
others. 

Few buildings have adequate facilities such as toilets, 
drinking fountains, or lavatories, for several hundred 
children, but they do have facilities for children from 
one or two rooms to use at one time. Because children 
know that there is no longer need to spend half their 
time impatiently waiting in line to use building facilities 
they do not violate health habits as they did when many 
were waiting to use the same facilities. If all of the school 
children are not on the playground at one time, our 
schools have adequate playground apparatus for the chil- 
dren to use daily. Since this condition now exists under 
the plan of the flexible play period there is no longer 
need for children to rush madly to the apparatus so that 
they can have at least one turn before the recess bell rings 
again. Accidents have decreased to a minimum. “Con- 
sideration for others” is the only rule found necessary 
for the play on the merry wave, horizontal ladders, hori- 
zontal bars, jungle gym, and castle tower. 

No bells are rung to demand that the classroom teacher 
immediately cease all room work and go to the play- 
ground. Nor are there any bells determining the second 
that play should cease. The needs of the children deter- 
mine the length of the play periods, and everyone who 
knows children realizes that time spent in wholesome 
play eliminates innumerable room discipline problems. 
Weather conditions are another factor which also affect 
the needs of children. Some classroom teachers have said 
that their children are human barometers. Little diffi- 
culty is experienced in convincing people of the validity 
of this statement if they visit on pre-storm days. 

You may recall the time when rainy days meant bed- 
lam with a passing recess and children huddled in halls 
anxiously waiting for the bell to ring. With our play- 
rooms and gymnasiums used all day during inclement 
weather, every child is not only given time to relax 
through play, but also has the opportunity to learn activ- 
ities which will carry-over to leisure time. A rainy day 
gymnasium schedule, or a time which the children from 
each room may play in the gymnasium, is as much a part 
of a classroom teacher’s need as her daily program of 
other educational subjects. 


NDER the modern school system with the class- 
room teacher as the teacher of all educational sub- 
jects, out-moded traditional practices can be replaced 
with those which also meet individual and group needs. 
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The classroom teacher has improved the health of chil- 
dren. This is not a statement without facts to sup- 
port it. Isn’t it reasonable that the person who knows 
the family history, the child’s health history, the results 
of mental and health tests would be in a strategic posi- 
tion to guard and improve the health of the children? 
For example, when a supervisor, or some other outside 
person, who might unwisely work independently of the 
classroom teacher, visits the school to teach a game she 
might insist that all children take part. She might even 
interpret a child’s reluctance to take part in an activity 
as lack of interest or even disobedience. Seldom can an 
occasional visitor have information by which she could 
know that this. child, who acted uninterested, had just 
returned from scarlet fever, or that his one and only pair 
of shoes had soles insecurely glued with gum and if he ran 
the soles would come apart and the other children would 
laugh at him. No one gets to the place where he can 
ignore ridicule and humiliation. If this visitor had the 
background or information which the classroom teacher 
has, she could have safeguarded the physical health of 
the first child and the emotional health of the second 
child. 

The classroom teacher has given a new interpretation 
to democracy. In this democracy there is freedom under 
control. The controls are only for guidance. Group 
leaders, squad leaders, patrols, and individuals assume 
their share of responsibilities and may at different times 
be the controlling elements. In this freedom children are 
taught, and are permitted to practice, the principle that 
only through organization is there freedom. Organization 
in its true meaning does not shackle freedom, but en- 
hances it. Through conformity to this democratic prin- 
ciple, children enjoy freedom and all of its privileges. 
When some misunderstanding adult speaks as an al- 
mighty authority and says that organization is ruining 
the play on the playground, it is unfortunate that a per- 
son of this type has not had the privilege of stepping to 


‘the window of a school building and seeing a modern 


playground where true democracy is practiced. Yes, there 
is organization and there is also the maximum amount of 
freedom. If he could see a group of children taking turns 
on a horizontal ladder, I wonder if he would realize that 
that was “organization.” If he noticed that all the chil- 
dren started their traveling from one end of the ladder 
on the playground and waited until the preceding child 
was half way across before the next child started, I won- 
der if he would realize that was safety being practiced 
through organization. If he saw that there were small 
groups playing together, large groups playing together, 
some groups where boys and girls were separated, some 
children playing by themselves, I wonder if he would 
realize that individual and group needs were being met? 
Many more illustrations could be used. 

The interrelationship with other academic subjects is 
another real contribution that the classroom teacher 
makes to the physical education program. Much of our 
school work is now taught in units. As a result of the 
classroom instructor teaching all subjects, physical edu- 
cation becomes interrelated with other subjects. In one 
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school the students were studying Mexico and its people. 
As a most natural result there was an interest exhibited 
in the games and dances of Mexico. The classroom 
teacher called upon the physical education assistant to 
work with her and the children in learning to do au- 
thentic games and dances. Then the children wanted to 
make costumes. They wanted to know what the Mexi- 
cans ate and how they felt. Time will not permit me to 
tell the many opportunities there are for enriching the 
physical education program by its natural relationship 
with other school subjects. 


HEN the classroom teachers can make such in- 

valuable contributions as encouraging relationships, 
improvement in health conditions, improvement in school 
and playground organization, practice and appreciation 
of democratic principles and policies, interrelationships 
with other educational subjects, and safety practices, the 
natural questions will arise concerning the preparation of 
these classroom teachers. Since she has accepted physical 
education as worthy of a place on her daily program she 
has the right to ask for an abundance of help. This help 
can be provided in a variety of ways. 

In discussion groups the teachers learn the history of 
physical education in its relation to past and present 
civilization; they formulate a philosophy of physical 
education and determine the essential objectives for 
their teachings. 

After the teachers have a large, inclusive vision of 
physical education they need materials. Most physical 
education courses of study are unintelligible to the class- 
room teacher. Our classroom teachers with the help of 
the Curriculum Department and the Physical Education 
Department assembled materia!s in a vsab'e form and 
progressive in nature. It is not just through local pride 
that I say the form and materials were most creditable, 
because it was so rated by the Curriculum Department of 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York City. 
It was placed on the list of outstanding courses of study 
published in the Curriculum Journal, December 1938. 
And furthermore, the classroom teachers who are present 
will be pleased to hear that the materials compiled eight 
years ago by classroom teachers meet the standards of 
the National Program based on Nine Years of Research 
published only recently. 

In this course of study it is definitely stated that the 
teachers must have a knowledge and an appreciation of 
the needs of children, both individual and collective; of 
the relation of physical education activities to both indi- 
vidual and group needs; of the values of specific activi- 
ties for both developmental and remedial purposes; of 
the desirable outcomes of the program as a whole as well 
as each particular activity; of the value to pupils of a 
joyous, happy experience; and of the advantages of a 
varied program with opportunities for initiative, coopera- 
tion, good sportsmanship, creativeness, and social ad- 
justments. 

In naming the general objectives, the teachers on the 
Course of Study Committee unanimously agreed on joy, 
health, physique, character, leisure, and attitude. 
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“Physique” as a word brings to the mind of the aver- 
age individual a gigantic human with bulging muscles, 
It should be of interest to hear the interpretation of the 
word by the classroom teachers. “The development oj 
fine physique is a primary and important objective of any 
play or physical education program. Physique Means 
more than physical appearance merely; it includes mys. 
cular development, neural vitality; postural adjustments: 
poise, rhythm of action, fundamental skills and functiona} 
processes.” I doubt if a physical education specialig 
could make a more worthy interpretation than the one 
just quoted. 


A? is always the case with us adults, we dread to 20 
from the known to the unknown and the older we get 
the more we dread the thought. Change means adjusting 
and although the ability to adjust is quite an accurate 
barometer of one’s intelligence, it is true that the average 
adult is reluctant to change. Even if the classroom 
teacher has a philosophy of physical education, even jf 
she has been selective in the materials she is to teach, she 
quite normally dreads the added responsibility of teach- 
ing them. 

For example, in our school system we believe that 
every child from the first grade through the seventh 
should be taught the correct usage of every piece of ap- 
paratus in the gymnasium and on the school ground. We 
believe the correct way to use apparatus is the safe way. 
Time spent in teaching the correct way is, therefore, time 
well invested. If an inexperienced classroom teacher 
were asked to teach first-grade children to climb the 
ropes and poles in the gymnasium, she would react as all 
normal beings would react. She would dread the responsi- 
bility. However, even in this practical situation she will 
contribute in proportion to the preparation we, as phys- 
ical educators, give her. A simple explanation of the 
correct way to clasp the rope between the crossed feet, 
crossed knees and two hands, in addition to a demonstra- 
tion by a child receiving instructions from a_ physical 
education assistant, gives the classroom teacher the 
knowledge of teaching techniques and the simplicity of 
the activity. Quite a simple process, isn’t it? 

Demonstrations should follow the philosophy of phys- 
ical education and the selection of materials. In our sys- 
tem, the physical education assistants demonstrate all 
units of work for the classroom teacher the first year she 
assumes the responsibility of teaching all her educational 
subjects. She is never asked to do anything she has not 
been prepared to do, and as a result is not reluctant to 
assume an additional responsibility. Physical education 
leaders through their recommendations can see that 
courses are offered at the universities which will assist 
the classroom teachers in making more valuable contribu- 
tions. If the classroom teacher is to be a coworker of 
physical educators, the courses offered to her should meet 
her particular needs. She needs materials which are more 
practical and less theoretical than the ones usually found 
in courses available in the average university, especially 
during summer sessions. 

(Continued on page 553) 
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An Analysis of Student Lunches 


By 
MRS. MARION M. SNIFFEN 


Health Director, Polytechnic Elementary School 
Pasadena, California 


HE problem of the noon meal in California seems al- 
ways to be a choice between indoor dining rooms 
and wide open spaces, between a conventional meal 

and a picnic. 

At the Polytechnic Elementary School in Pasadena, 
special emphasis is given by the lunch room supervisor, 
Mrs. Mary L. Mathews, to planning meals that are opti- 
mal in all food essentials. The noon meal is a child’s 
dinner consisting of a good protein food, meat or fish 
with occasional cheese soufflé, a hot vegetable, potato, 
green leafy salad bowl, milk, simple dessert usually of 
milk or fruit with a cookie, and bread and butter. Second 
helpings of everything except dessert are encouraged and 
children are free to help themselves generously from the 
salad bowl. The room is cheerful and sunny with flowers 
on each table and a ceiling which deadens sound. 

As a check on the adequacy of this meal, all the food 
eaten in the school dining room was weighed for a period 
of one week last May. This was done by weighing the 
food before it was served, what remained after the meal 
was over, both in the serving dishes and in scraps on the 
plates, subtracting one from the other and averaging for 
the number served. 

The daily standard for our age group, as recommended 
by Dr. Henry Borsook, Professor of Bio-Chemistry at the 
California Institute of Technology, who has been our ad- 
visor in this study, is: calories 2400; protein 75.0 grams; 
calcium 1.0 gram; phosphorus 1.0 gram; iron 12.0 milli- 
grams; vitamins in Sherman units—A, 6,000; B, 1,000; 
C, 100; and G, 500. 


| bees most conspicuous lack we found by this study was 
a low calcium content. Milk in the child’s lunch had 
been optional with the parents, and it was found that the 
average was low for calcium, .306 grams per lunch, which 
estimated as one-third of the day’s supply, would bring 
the day’s total to .9 gram instead of at least one gram 
per child. As a result, milk is included this year in every 
child’s lunch and the increase in milk consumed raises 
the calcium average per child per lunch to .379 grams, 
or the estimated daily amount to 1.137 grams, a safe 
margin over our standard. 

With the exception of Vitamin B, the other food es- 
sentials were found to be considerably above standard. 
The average consumed for the following were: calories 
921; protein 32.66 grams; calcium .379 grams; phos- 


A paper presented before the Nutrition Section of the A.A.H.P.E.R., 
April 1939, San Francisco. 
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phorus .555 grams; iron 5.041 milligrams; vitamins in 
Sherman units—A, 3212; C, 37; G, 260. 

Vitamin B was 301 Sherman units, which is somewhat 
less than one-third of our daily standard of 1000 Sher- 
man units. We are looking forward to a standardized 
wheat germ bread which is to be put on the market and a 
more frequent use of dried beans to raise the vitamin B 
content. 


UT with a noon meal as good scientifically as we can 
make it, we are still confronted with the fact that out 
of 331 children in school at the time of this study, an 
average of only 82 children (45 girls and 37 boys) were 
eating in the school dining room. A few of the others 
lived near enough to go home for luncheon, but the great 
majority were bringing lunch boxes, not from economic 
necessity but for the fun of it. 

Much pressure is brought by children upon parents to 
be allowed to bring a lunch box to school for the pleasure 
of having a picnic. The children come from homes where 
there is ample money for extras in the form of dancing, 
fencing, boxing, dramatic, or music lessons. Some 
parents are honestly puzzled and have asked if it were 
not possible to send as adequate a lunch in a lunch box. 
To be in a better position to answer this question, we 
undertook for one week to examine the contents of some 
of the lunch boxes chosen at random as samples of dif- 
ferent ages from the third through the ninth grades, in- 
cluding an equal number of boys and girls. With the 
help of four teachers the contents of over one hundred 
lunch boxes were recorded. The food in thirty-eight of 
the boxes was weighed and the figures thus obtained were 


‘averaged for use in estimating the weight of the food in 


the others. The record of any child absent for a day 
during the week was discarded, making a complete five- 
day record for forty-two boys and thirty-nine girls. To 
date an analysis of the food of all the boys and one-third 
of the girls has been completed. 


F the forty-two boys, the lunches of only five, 
slightly more than one-eighth, were up to standard. 

The rest were lacking in from one to eight food essentials. 
In examining the five adequate lunches among the boys, 

it is interesting to see that in four out of the five, ade- 
quacy was achieved by a tremendous quantity of milk. 
In the five lunches recorded, two boys drank a total of 80. 
oz., one of 83. oz. and one of 72. oz. of milk. Averaging 
about a pint per meal, one might expect the other foods 
to be crowded out, but the estimated daily calorie count 
was high, 2,800, 3,200, 3,700, and there was one that was 
more than 4,000 calories. The boys ranged between 
twelve and fourteen years of age and could take care of 
this quantity of food. The fifth boy in the adequate 

(Continued on page 557) 
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The pitcher, standing at left above, tosses the ball up so that it will fall on the circular plate. The batter swings as the ball comes down. 


Pesapallo--Finnish Baseball 


HEN Finland took part in the Stockholm 

Olympic Games in 1912, she was already on 

the right road as far as long-distance running 
and throwing were concerned, but she was not so far 
advanced in such sports as sprinting and jumping. So an 
investigator was sent to the United States to study the 
technique of the Americans in those sports with a view 
to improving the Finnish standard. The American na- 
tional game, baseball, made a great impression on the 
investigator, Mr. Lauri Pihkala. And not only was Mr. 
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By the OLYMPIAD COMMITTEE 


Helsingfors, Finland 


Pihkala greatly impressed by the game itself, he was 
also struck by the extraordinary enthusiasm which the 
Americans showed for it. He thought, too, that the setting 
of the game was even more wonderful than the actual 
game. 

It was not, however, thought possible to introduce the 
game to Finland in its original form, since a previous 
attempt to introduce it into Sweden had met with failure, 
and as conditions in Finland are even more unfavorable, 
it was thought unlikely that baseball would have any 
more success here than in Sweden. As different national 
ball games were played almost exclusively in Finland at 
the beginning of the century, games in which the funda- 
mental elements of baseball appeared—strike, catch, and 
run—it was considered more natural to build an entirely 
new game based on the principles of baseball, develop 
it organically and make rules for it with due considera- 
tion to the rules of the parent game. On these lines, then, 
the first attempt was made with Finnish baseball in the 
years of the World War, when it was played with en- 
thusiasm. 
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Now this modification of baseball was still very closely 
allied to the game played in America, but it proved, in 
the long run, to be rather unsatisfactory as a competitive 
game so it was decided to reconstruct it completely. The 
fundamental principles of baseball such as the batting 
order, a three-base run, the change of innings, forbidden 
strokes, and correct and incorrect pitching were adhered 
to. The real differences between the American and Finnish 
games lie in the field, which is narrower, and in the 


- method of pitching. In the Finnish game _ the ball must 


be tossed straight up. It is played on the fall. Tossing is 
confined to a 60-centimeter circle, within which the ball 
must fall unless an attempt to play it has been made 
by the batsman. Although some of the interest in the 
struggle between pitcher and batsman was lost through 
this method of handling the ball, there were some im- 
portant advantages gained from it from the point of 
view of Finnish conditions. For one thing, it is easier to 
play the ball, though not as easy as one might imagine; 
again, it is easier to place the ball—almost as easy as 
serving in tennis; and lastly, the court can be very much 
narrower, which, in itself, is a very great advantage in 
Finland since the game must be played on an ordinary 
sports ground and there is a scarcity of large fields in 
Finland where a full-sized baseball game could be played. 
Another advantage of the game is that there is greater 
activity among the players. As the diagram shows, there 
is a special manner of placing the bases. As far as runs 
are concerned, the American method has not been changed 
in essentials, the only difference being the arrangement 
of more difficult bases. One base is always more difficult 
to reach than the one preceding it. The diagram also 
explains other details of the playing field. 

A team consists of nine players who play alternately 
in and out. The ball is somewhat lighter in weight than 
that used in American baseball, while the bat and the 
glove, to be in conformity with the lightness of the ball, 
are both considerably lighter than those used in America. 
Piayers wear ordinary clothes and spiked shoes. The 
batsmen play the ball in’ a specified order and each one 
is allowed three strikes, either hitting the ball or leaving 
it, but after the third strike he is bound to run. If the 
ball has been tossed wrongly twice, the batsman is en- 
titled to a base on balls with the right of transferring 
it to another runner who has an unoccupied base in front 
of him. When the ball has been struck into the field or 
touches an opponent, the batsman must run and try to 
reach first base—or even farther. If he reaches first base 
before the opponent holding the ball in his hand reaches 
it, he is safe and can try to reach the second. base while 
the next player is batting. A player can also be put out 
by an opponent, holding the ball in his hand, touching 
him before he has reached a base. Owing to the number 
of strikes and the narrowness of the court in Finnish 
baseball, catches are more frequent than is the case 
with American baseball. Therefore it has been decided 
to minimize the significance of the catch. Neither the 
runner nor the batsman are allowed to leave a base until 
the moment of a catch. If, however, the catch is made 
when the runner has left a base he is not allowed to return 
to it. If he reaches the next base before the ball, he must 
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The layout of the Pesapallo field. Made narrower than the American 
baseball field because of the dearth of large playing spaces in Fin- 
land, the “diamond” has a different base arrangement, the distance 
between bases becoming progressively longer. 


interrupt his run and return to wait for his turn to bat. 
This does not mean that he is out, it only means that he 
is temporarily out of action. If the ball reaches the base 
before him, he is out in the ordinary way. 

When three players have been put out, the teams 
change over. The same thing happens if no runs have 
been made by any of the nine players. After nine innings 
the game is finished and the winner is that team which 
has scored the most runs. At the beginning and end of 
each game, the teams are assembled in a wedge on the 

(Continued on page 554) 
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Edited by ELIZABETH NOYES, Assistant Secretary 


The Educational Policies Commission of the National Educa- 
tion Association and the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators has published a statement on “American Education and 
the European Situation.” Many of our readers will be interested 
in the following quotation, which is expressive of the spirit of 
the complete document: 

“Those who are commissioned by society in the service of 
education should be the last to capitulate to the forces of hatred, 
greed, and fear. With the darkness of war falling upon half the 
world, the United States becomes more than ever a reservoir of 
hope for a humane and. democratic order among men. When 
peace comes again, as come it must, the people of the United 
States ought to be prepared to play their part—sanely, bravely, 
and generously—in the process of rebuilding a world order from 
which the threat of war and violence may be removed. Those 
who are to fulfill that mission can approach their task best if 
their hands are unstained by blood, their spirits uncorroded by 
hatred, and their minds uncrippled by menths or years of wartime 
regimentation.” * r * 

Miss Ruth Grout has been named Secretary of the Health 
Instruction Section, in place of Miss Ethel Mealey, who resigned 
on becoming Chairman of the Health Education Division. Miss 
Grout and Dr. Arthur H Steinhaus, Chairman of the Section, 
have prepared an excellent statement of proposed functions and 
organization which is being submitted to members of the Section 
for revision and approval. 

* * Ok 

Delta Theta Upsilon, physical education fraternity at the 
University of Illinois, has sent in its first payment on a life mem- 
bership in the Association. The fraternity and C. O. Jackson, 
faculty advisor for the group, are to be commended for this 
fine demonstration of professional spirit. 

* * * 

The Association now has twenty-three life members. It is our 
hope that many oi the present active and professional members 
of the Association will become interested in life membership, 
which may be obtained by one lump payment of $80.00, or by ten 
annual payments of $10.00 each. 

The present life members of the Association are: Dorothy 
Ainsworth, Northampton, Mass.; Margaret Bell, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan; George Z. Dupain, Ashfield, N.S.W., Australia; E. S. 
Elliott, Columbia University, New York City; Grover Gates. 
Fresno, California; C. D. Giauque, Chicago, Illinois; Clair V. 
Langton, Corvallis, Oregon; Mabel Lee, Lincoln, Nebraska; F. W. 
Luehring, Philadelphia, Pa.; Helen McKinstry, Troy, N.Y.; 
T. N. Metcalf, Chicago, Illinois; E. D. Mitchell, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan; Rodgers Moore, Visalia, California; W. G. Moorhead, 
New York City; Gertrude Moulton, Oberlin, Ohio; N. P. Neilson, 
Washington, D.C.; J. Anna Norris, Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
Panzer College of Physical Education and Hygiene, East Orange. 
N.J.; J. Granville Siler, Porterville, California; L. J. Sparks, 
Salem, Oregon; Grace M. Stafford, Chicago, Illinois; W. K. Streit, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; L. E. Swain, Providence, R.I.; and Delta Theta 
Upsilon, Urbana, Illinois. 

«+ 

E. Dana Caulkins, Chairman of the Recreation Division, and 
E. D. Mitchell, Editor, represented the Association while attend- 
ing the National Recreation Congress in Boston, October 9-13. 

x ae * 

A number of teacher-training institutions are introducing their 
students to the Association by using the JourRNAL as a text in 
classes, by assigning articles in the JourNAL and Quarterly for 
special readings, and by enrolling whole classes as student mem- 
bers. Among those from whom student memberships have been 
received recently are State Normal and Training School, Cort- 
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land, New York, with 100 per cent enrollment of 238 students: 
Woman’s College, University of North Carolina with 21 Students, 
100 per cent of the senior class; Bouvé-Boston School of Phys. 
ical Education with 79 student members; Chicago Teachers Co]. 
lege with 33 students; and North Central College of Naperville, 
Illinois, 4 students. 

* * * 

President Margaret Bell, N. P. Neilson, and Bess Exton at- 
tended the meetings of the American Public Health Association 
and the American School Health Association in Pittsburgh as 
official representatives of the Association. 

: « 2 


Dr. Bell, Association President, reports that between October 
1 and November 15 she is attending the following meetings: 

October 7, Convention Executive Committee, Chicago 

October 13, Michigan Education Association, Flint 

October 15-16, Health Education Institute, Pittsburgh 

October 26-28, East Tennessee Education Association, Knox- 
ville 

November 2-3, Vocational Information Conference, Columbys. 
Ohio 

November 3-4, National Conference for Cooperation in School 
Health Education, New York City 

November 9-10, Conference on Inter-American Relations ip 
the Field of Education, Washington, D.C. 

a ae 

The Association office has recently received a number of re- 
quests from high school students for information on vocational 
opportunities, requirements, etc., in the fields of physical educa- 
tion and recreation. Any member having useful material on this 
topic is invited to send copies to the office, for use of the staff 
in compiling answers to these questions. 

x * * 

The Executive Secretary, Dr. Neilson, met with the Western 
Pennsylvania Health and Physical Education Association at Pitts- 
burgh on October 14, the Virginia Association at Alexandria on 
October 20, with representatives of Maryland teacher-training in- 
stitutions in Towson on October 21, with the Indiana State Phys- 
ical Education Association and the Indiana State High School 
Athletic Association at Indianapolis on October 26, and with the 
Maryland Physical Education Association, Baltimore, October 27. 

x oo Ok 

It is quite fitting that members of the Association should be- 
come acquainted with the various members of the Association 
staff and with the work of the offices in Ann Arbor and Wash- 
ington. Visitors to either of these cities are cordially invited to 
inspect the offices and to meet the workers. For those who can- 
not do this, we should like to introduce our staff members on 
these pages. 

Dr. E. D. Mitchell, Editor, heads the staff of the Ann Arbor 
office. His activities include the reading and editing of all manu- 
scripts, correspondence with authors, arrangement of the monthly 
line-up, proofreading of all material, and supervision of the 
general editorial policy. 

Marc Brouwer, Business Manager, joined the Association 
staff in January, 1936. He handles all contacts with advertisers, 
prepares the page layouts and art arrangements for each issue, 
prepares copy for the press, reads and revises proof, and in gen- 
eral takes care of all business contacts with printers, engravers, 
and others connected with the publishing of the Journat and the 
Research Quarterly. 

Mrs. Neva Gutknecht, who has been a member of the staff 
since September 1935, acts as secretary to Dr. Mitchell and Mr. 
Brouwer, sends out bills for advertising and reprints, and mails 
all back copies and special orders for Association publications. 

Next month the staff members of the Association office im 
Washington will be introduced. 
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F You'll never find a needle 
Play Safet in gym mats filled with 


arr OZITK 


GYMNASIUM MAT FELT 


No needles are ever used in OZITE Platen Pro- 
cess Felting—so no broken needles or other metal 
objects can ever be found in OZITE All Hair Gym 
Mat Felt. That’s why Athletic Directors in leading 

schools and gymnasiums insist that all mats 


~ be filled with Genuine OZITE—the 
; i ; . filler that’s always 100% 








SAFE! 


OZITE All Hair Gym 
Mat Felt is heavier and 
denser than ordinary 
cushion felts. That’s why 
mats filled with OZITE 
are more resilient and they 
stay “springy” through 
years of hard punishment. 
Laminated construction in- 
sures a flat lie, free from 
lumps. For real economy, 
comfort and safety, AL- 
WAYS SPECIFY OZITE 
FILLER in your gym 
mats! 








American 
Hair & Felt Co. 
Merchandise Mart, 

@ Look for this r 
label on the mat Chicago 
cover—it prevents _ 
substitution, guarantees a 100% tcl oo — _o- 
LER! 
ALL HAIR FIL who can supply you. 














GYMNASIUM : PLAYGROUND - POOL EQUIPMENT 


The J. E. Porter Corporation, as successors to Chicago 
Gymnasium Equipment Company, is proud to per- 
petuate the famous Chicago Line of Gymnasium, 
Playground and Pool Equipment. 

You can select Chicago type apparatus secure in the 
knowledge that you are getting equipment that is 
honor-built; that is expertly engineered and _ that 
embodies every improvement, economy, and long life 
that quality manufacturing can produce. 


Write for Catalog “C” of Playground and 


Swimming Pool Equipment and Catalog 
6 of Gymnasium Equipment today. 


THE CHICAGO LINE 


A DIVISION OF 


The J. E. PORTER Corporation 


Successor to A. G. Spalding & Bros. Co.,. Gymnasium Equipment Divis cn 


and Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Company 


OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 




















Built to stand up under the roughest treat- 
ment on any playground. Finest, smooth, 
dark red rubber. Washable. Water-proof. 
Meets strictest school specifications. 
Nine sizes—5, 6, 7, 814, 10, 13, 16, 20 
and 24 inch. All equipped with needle- 
type rubber valves. See your Wilson dealer 
or write Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chi- 
cago, New York and other leading cities. 


St pays to play” 


Wikhon 


PLAYBALLS 





IT’S WILSON TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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Dr. A. G. Ireland, State Director of New Jersey, is making a 
very interesting study in which he will interrogate the teachers 
college students concerning their likes and dislikes, their reactions 
and recommendations with respect to the physical education work 
and instructors in the high schools from which they were 
graduated. 

* * * 

The report of the Society of State Directors of Health and 
Physical Education, entitled “The School Program in Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation,’ has received national 
acclaim. This report appeared in full in the October issue of 
the “Journal” and reprints can be had for distribution. This 
report was written especially for school administrators— 
superintendents and principals—and for members of school 
boards. 

* * * 

Professor Lloyd Olds, Ypsilanti State Teachers College, received 
his doctorate degree in Public Health at The University of Michi- 
gan under Dr. Sundwall. Dr. Olds has given fine service to physi- 
cal education, especially in the middle west, and for many years 
has been giving service in the great Ypsilanti institution. 

* * * 

It is with deepest regret that we announce the passing of 
Mrs. John Barnes Pratt who had endeared herself to many in 
our profession. Our deepest condolences go to our good friend 
John in this great loss. 

 & & 

Nina B. Lamkin has published a very useful, practical bulletin 
entitled Healthful Living through the School Day and in Home 
and Community. This is bulletin No. 1 of a series entitled “Health- 
ful Living.” It is a joint publication of the State Department of 
Health and the State Department of Education, Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. 

* * * 


Busy William Ralph LaPorte, University of Southern 
California, has published a student manual for the health 
education courses for men and women entitled “Hygiene and 
Health.” It is for sale by the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia Press. 

* * * 

One of the finest and most valuable reports ever received at 
this desk has come from the State Department of Education in 
Connecticut. It is a report of a state-wide committee on school 
health policies. The committee was composed of leaders in the 
fields of health and education and represents mature experience. 

* * * 


It is with great pleasure that we announce that Georgia 
has joined the progressive states having state directors of 
health and physical education, becoming the twenty-fourth 
state to have a state director. This is the largest number at 
any one time. State Superintendent of Schools M. D. Collins 
has appointed Hon. M. E. Thompson as State Director of 
Health, Physical Education, Safety, and Athletics. 

* £ * 

Read with a great deal of interest the intriguing historical 
story of physical education in William and Mary by Leigh Tucker 
Jones in the Alumni Gazette. Mr. Jones is one of our pioneers who 
has been doing practical work on the job for many years. 

* * * 


Miss Olive Brown of Wilmington, North Carolina, Di- 
rector of Physical Education in the Durham City Schools, has 
been selected as Assistant in Physical and Health Education 
to work with Mr. Charles E. Spencer, who since March 1937 
has been with the State Department of Public Instruction as 
Supervisor of Physical and Health Education in the Division 
of Instructional Service. Miss Brown is a graduate of the 
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Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina ang 

has been doing graduate work in health and physical educa- 

tion at New York University. 
* * * 

I wish I could describe in detail the splendid practical ma- 
terials that I received from H. T. Friermood, Physical Director 
at the Dayton Y.M.C.A. What a fine program they have—a fy} 
range of activities with many clubs and splendid organization, 

* * * 

The Phi Delta Pi, a national professional physical edyca- 
tion fraternity for women, founded in 1916, publishes semi- 
annually a very fine journal. Dorothy L. Zirbes is editor. 
The last issue contained many splendid articles by leaders 
in our profession. 

* * * 

I hope that most of the pecple in our profession read the 
splendid articles by Harold M. Gore, head of the department 
of physical education of the Massachusetts State College. I 
received from him a series of excellent articles dealing with 
winter sports trails and all phases of the winter sports program. 

ce * 


Received word from the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of Missouri, Lloyd King, that he has appointed 
Mr. F. G. Stith as State Director of Health and Physical 
Education, 

— ae 

It is splendid to see the big things in physical education being 
done in India. Just had a recent letter from Elmer Berry who 
writes: 

“Coming up we stepped off at Bombay to see P. M. Joseph, 
Springfield and Madras graduate, now in charge of the new 
government Institute of Physical Education there. This was 
opened last November, the government turning over a former 
rehabilitation plant where student hostels, class rooms, gymnasia, 
administration building, library, etc. were easily available. They 
have a big problem to dig athletic fields and play spaces out of 
the rocky hills, but it is being done and soon a magnificent natural 
Yale Bowl, ten times as large, will be ready. The government has 
put 200,000 rupees into it this year and are appropriating 
300,000 for next year. One hundred regular students (90 men and 
10 women) are there this year with 200 additional selected teachers 
taking a three-month short course. Two such short courses will 
be run each year until the teachers in the Presidency will be 
pretty well innoculated.” 

* * * 

Blanche Bogert, formerly of Kansas City, Missouri, and 
of the Hawaiian Islands, has assumed responsibility for the 
health education program of Buffalo, New York. The 
Y.W.C.A. in Buffalo operates in three different branches, but 
the health education staff is a metropolitan staff organizing 
the program for the whole city. 

x * x 

In that stimulating study made by John R. Newell, Spring- 
field College, 1938, entitled “Recreational Interests of College 
Alumni,” facts of real interest and value were revealed. The 
questions were asked of alumni of six outstanding New England 
colleges. It was their reaction to their undergraduate physical 
education and their evaluation of college physical education. The 
following is one of the interesting items: 

Question: Do you feel that physical education should be 4 
required course in college? 

Answer: 91 per cent said it should be required. 

Question: Should physical education be required for one, two, 
three, or four years? 

Answer: 38 per cent said for four years; 37 per cent said 
for two years; 17 per cent said for three years; 7 per cent said 
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for one year. Fifty-five per cent said it should be required for 
from three to four years, and 45 per cent said from two to four 


years. 
aa * * * 


Past-President C. H. McCloy, Iowa University, General 
Editor of the Crofts Physical Education Series, has pub- 
lished a very comprehensive popular book entitled “Tests and 
Measurements in Health and ae Education.” 

* 

Special mention must go to that excellent book entitled Wood- 
craft by Bernard S. Mason. Everyone interested in the outdoors, 
camping, and nature study should know of this practical book. 
This is a real contribution to our literature and Mason is to be 
congratulated. A. S. Barnes & Company has published many good 
pooks and this is one of the best. 

a. + & 

The Department of Education of South Carolina has just 
published a practical “High School Course of Study in 
Physical Education.” 

* * x 

“The Place of Corrective Physical Education in the Public 
School” was the subject of an address given by Dr. Josephine 
Rathbone to members of Delta Psi Kappa, teachers from Dallas 
and Fort Worth, and students from colleges in Denton, Texas 
and vicinity. Dr. Rathbone stressed the duty of the physical 
education teacher to recognize deviations from the normal and to 
watch them from time to time, recommending consultation with 
a physician when the deviations were found to be increasing. 

* * * 

Received from Harry Samuel, University of West Vir- 

ginia, his new “Handbook of Intramural Sports for Men.” 
- ££ «& 

Violetta Leete, formerly of the Boston Y.W.C.A., has just 
become executive of the health education work in Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. She has spent the last two years studying in Boston, 
taking her master’s degree at Boston University. She goes into 
a very well organized program in Pasadena where one of our 
well known directors, Ada McKeown, has established the work. 
We send our felicitations to the former director, who is now 
Mrs. Edward B. Jamison. 

a + « 

High School Day at Kent State University, Ohio, is an 
annual event which is attended by over two thousand high 
school seniors from surrounding schools. On this day the 
various departments of the University have exhibitions and 
displays of their activities. The departments of physical 
education and of athletics occupy notable places on the pro- 
gram of the day. The former department provides exhibi- 
tions of women’s sports and physical activities and a period 
of informal social dancing, using the department’s public 
address system. The athletic department contributes to the 
program with a basketball game and with wrestling and 
swimming meets. 

* * * 

I had the pleasure recently of speaking before the State Health 
and Physical Education Association in Columbia, South Carolina. 
This state has published two splendid state manuals—one in 
physical education and the other in health. There is a great deal 
of interest in a state-wide program of health and physical educa- 
tion and much credit must go to Julia Post and Priscilla Shaw. 

* * * 

Dr. G. M. Gloss of Louisiana State University has sent 
me a very comprehensive examination made up by the staff 
of L.S.U. It is now being used as an instruction device with 
candidates for the master’s degree, thus serving, partially, 
as a diagnostic test for their self-evaluation and further 
study. 

* * * 

The famous University of Illinois Gymkhana Troupe has been 
traveling with a most successful show, called “Smoke Rings,” 
which has created a great deal of interest in the development 
of school physical education programs. This gymnastic team won 
the Big Ten, the Central States A.A.U., and the National 
Collegiate meets last spring. 
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An Immediate Success 








DIEHL’S 


TEXTBOOK OF 
HEALTHFUL LIVING 


By Haro. S. Dient, M.D. 


Professor of Preventive Medicine and Public Health 
and Dean of the Medical Sciences 
University of Minnesota 


Second edition. ‘634 pages, 6x 9, illustrated. $2.50 


Praise for the Book: 


“The revision should make the book very much 
more serviceable for use as a text, although [ 
thought the first edition was in many essential 
respects the best of its kind on the market.” 


Proressor H. L. MARSHALL 
University of Utah 


“This book is thoroughly practical and is ideal 
for use in connection with courses in Human 
Physiology. A most important feature is its scien- 
tific up-to-dateness and specific interpretation of 
the principles relating to the Control of Com- 
municable Disease. The author has succeeded by 
clarity of description, excellent illustration and 
concise discussion of the expanding principles of 
Personal Hygiene and Health in making the 
reader aware of these in terms of their impor- 
tance to the public at large. The book is highly 
recommended as a text for colleges and univer- 
sities.” 
WooprurF C, ApaMs 
in Public Health Reviews 


More than fifty colleges and universities have already 
adopted the new revised edition. The following insti- 
tutions are representative: 


University of Alabama University of Nebraska 

Bowling Green State Uni- University of New Hamp- 
versity shire 

University of California University of North Carolina 

Carnegie Institute of Tech- University of Oklahoma 
nology University of Oregon 

University of Chattanooga Pennsylvania State College 

University of Cincinnati Texas Technological College 

University of Colorado University of Utah 

University of Idaho University of Virginia 

Iowa State College Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 


Kansas State College tute 
Loyola University (Chicago) Washington and Lee Uni- 
University of Michigan versity 


University of Minnesota 
Send for a copy on approval 


MecGRAW - HILL 
BOOK COMPANY. Ine. 


330 West 42ND STREET New York, N. Y. 
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“How We Do It” 


1889 vs. 1939 

A HEALTH pageant, “The Physical Culture Girl of 1889 vs. 
the Health and Physical Education Girl of 1939” was pre- 
sented by the Girls Athleta Club of the Butte, Montana, Public 
High School. This pageant was directed by Miss Inga Hoen, girls’ 
physical education instructor. About six hundred girls took part. 
Two pages announced the program in verse, which was written 
by Lois Baker, student manager. The various episodes followed 

the poetic introductions. 




















In those proverbial days of yore 

Girls knew not what Health Rules were for: 

They took gymnastics, it is true, 

But sports and fun were all taboo. 

They swung those dumbbells hard and long, 

But in spite of that they were far from strong. 
(Physical Culture Girls of 1889 in dumbbell drill) 

In irksome dresses, full and long, 

Stiff and awkward, it seems all wrong, 

To music with no particular sway, 

We think they danced in this strange way. 

(Gay nineties dance) 


Today we girls have a world of wealth 
Playing along with the Rules of Health. 
When we awake in the early day 
We scrub and brush those germs away. 
(Cleanliness portrayed) 
To eat what is right is one of our rules, 
Vegetables, milk and plenty of fruit. 
(Parade of milk, banana, orange, carrot, lettuce, 
apple, tomato) 
How to dress in a way that’s right— 
Plain clothes, low heels and shoes shined bright. 
(Correct dress for school) 
We girls must stand up straight and tall 
If we expect to be noticed at all, 
We must walk in an easy style, 
Heads held high and a friendly smile. 
(Posture demonstration) 
Sports galore are sure to be found 
Whenever you notice our girls around. 
We love to skate and ski when it’s cold, 
Not content to be idle like girls of old. 
(Skater and skier) 
And as the weather turns to spring, 
We roller skate, ride, and draw bow on the string. 
(Roller skater, rider, and archer) 
During the summer when at last free from school, 
The golf bug bites us, according to rule; 
Then tennis too comes about that time, 
And we just play for hours for no reason or rime. 
(Golf, tennis) 
If you’ve never seen a good volleyball game 
Then you’ve missed a fine treat—’tis really a shame. 
Just watch these girls give a serve and return, 
And you'll soon realize it’s a game you must learn. 
(Volleyball) 
When the hands of the clock have spun way around, 
And open beds everywhere are to be found, 
With nighties and ’jamas all snug and warm, 
We're off to bed till the next shining morn. 


We hope we have shown by this brief resume 

What a very great part these good health rules play. 

In rapid succession the program proceeded with the following: 
bicycle drill; Birdie in the Center (American and Canadian coun- 
try dance) ; Lizah Jane (tap dance) ; Three Irresistible Maids (trio 
of outdoor girl, movie queen, and old fashioned girl) ; The Mad 
Dance (taken from a Swedish dance) ; Lindy Lee (athletic dance) ; 
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a game demonstration of shuffleboard, deck tennis, table t 
and badminton; and a tumbling act. This was followed by 
demonstration of lifesaving techniques, and a display 
water formations. . 

Costumes for the Pageant—The girls in the physical culture 
dumbbell drill wore black cambric dresses copied from those worn 
at leading colleges in 1890. Black hose and shoes completed 
the costume. The five dancers in the gay nineties dance wore black 
sateen dresses of ankle length, trimmed with red flounces around 
the neck and bottom. The girls did their hair in an upswept 
also taken from pictures of fifty years ago. 

As the health rules typified the theme of the pageant, much 
effort was put on the costumes for those representing the Various 
parts. The cleanliness girl was attired in robe and slippers, and 
went through the usual procedure of preparing herself for school. 
The proper foods were shown by girls carrying large plaques in the 
shape of the various foods. They were managed in such a way 
that it appeared as if the plaques were walking. E 

For the rest of the sports and dances, the costumes worn were 
appropriate to the particular activity and do not need special 
description. 


ennis, 
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Style, 


Reported by 
K. ELIzABETH ANDERSON 
Glasgow, Montana 


Indoor Football in the Gymnasium 


HE physical education period must provide some fun for the 

students. If the class period does not end up with a rush to the 
showers of happy, noisy students, then the director had better 
change his tactics. 

As a physical education teacher you are assigned, say, sixty or 
more boys to your class with only a regulation-size gymnasium; 
a varsity basketball court, and three intramural courts—no out- 
door athletic facilities. Here is the game that has proved a huge 
success since 1926 among grammar school, junior, senior high 
school boys and adults. Thousands of boys have played this game 
in the gymnasium classes and in intramurals after school without 
a single accident. 

Indoor touch football is played on a basketball court 60 by 
30 feet. The court may be larger or smaller; that does not matter 
as long as the court is worked with end and side lines. The wall 
on the end may be the goal line. The game is rougher than bas- 
ketball because screening and blocking plays are done with bodily 
contact. Encourage the “one-two” “give-and-go” plays of bas- 
ketball. 

When in doubt about rules, turn to the official football guide. 
Adhere to football rules as much as possible. 

Organization — 

1. Divide each gym class into proper number of teams. 

2. These teams compete in a single round-robin tournament 
within the gym class. 

3. Gym class champions compete for the intramural school 
championship after school. 

4. Team membership six to fifteen players, depending on gym 
class membership. 

5. Three players must line up as backfield men (ball carriers). 

6. In intramural games after school, six players will constitute 
a team. 

7. The captain will have full charge of his team. 

8. All players are eligible to receive passes. 

9. Use 3-2-1 defensive formation for more open play. 

Start of Game.— 

1. Coin will be tossed, winner to have choice of offense or 
defense. At half time, choice is to be reversed: Game to consist 
of two eight-minute halves. 

2. All plays to start at the free-throw line, center of court. The 
three backs must play back of the line. 

3. The team on offense is allowed four downs to score by: (¢@) 
forward pass, (b) running, (c) drop or place kick, (d) free kick, 
(e) first down. After the four downs, the ball goes to the oppon- 
ents. Play starts at their free-throw line. 

4. Scoring: touchdown, six points; point after touchdown, one 
point; any completed forward pass, two points; first down, one 
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pout ; completed forward pass and first down, three points; drop, 
place, or free kick, three points. ; ; 

A first down occurs when a ball in possession and in control of 
a player has been carried, or moved by a forward pass, beyond 
the center of the floor. 

Forward Pass Rules.— 

1. Must pass from any point in bounds back of the scrimmage 
line. Lateral or back passes may be attempted anywhere on the 
floor in bounds. 

2. Several forward passes may be attempted in any one series 
of four downs. 

3. An intercepted forward pass may be advanced. Incomplete 
laterals or back passes shall be ruled fumbles and the ball declared 
dead. Play shall start again with the offensive team penalized a 
down. 

Running Rules.— 

1. Ball carrier will be considered tackled when touched by 
an opponent with two hands above or at the waist line. The 
tackler must stop at the point as a marker. 

2. The ball carrier may avoid a tackler by: (a) dodging, (b) 
lateral or backward pass to any team mate. 

Kicking .— 

1. Drop or place kick may be attempted on any play. (No 
punting in the indoor game.) 

2. The ball must hit the basketball back board or go over 
within the end bounds of the back board. 

3. A free kick may be attempted only: (a) as a result of a foul, 
(b) after the ball has been carried or forward passed over the 
center of the floor. 

4. Encourage kicking on the fourth down—last chance to 
score before giving the ball to opponents. 

Free Kick Rules.— 

1. The opponents must know that you are attempting a free kick. 

2. The ball may be kicked from any point the kicking team 
choeses, provided the ball is passed by the center, according to the 
rules; if attempting a place kick, the holder must receive the ball 
from the center and place it in position for the kicker to kick. 

3. Both sides must line up on the line of scrimmage with no 
interference or disconcerting tactics. (As a free throw in basket- 
ball.) However, the ball may be blocked after the kick. 

4. On a free kick being awarded after a foul, whether the goal 
is made or not, the play is resumed as before the foul. 

Fouls—Free Kick to be Awarded.-— 

1. Forward passing when beyond the line of scrimmage. 

2. Pushing, holding, tripping, unnecessary roughing, or use of 
hands on offense. 

3. Face guarding. 

4. Interference on forward pass. Pass complete and free kick 
awarded. 

5. More than three players in the back field. 

6. Unsportsmanlike conduct. 

7. Stalling. 

Offside — 

By offense: loss of down and gain. 

By defense: extrd down awarded. 

By both: play over. 

The Ball is Dead — 

1. When player in possession and control goes out of bounds. 

2. When ball is thrown out of bounds. 

3. When player is teuched who is legally in possession of the ball. 

4. On all fumbles. 

Loss of Ball— 

1. Failure to score in a series of four downs. 

2. After scoring. 

3. When the ball crosses the goal line by forward pass, kick, 
or free kick on fourth down. 

This game can also be used on the regulation football field with 
a few variations, using the width of the field as the length and a 
20-yard section as the width. Include punting and encourage lat- 
eral passes and open field running. Five games can go on at 
once, giving opportunity for leadership practice in officiating. 

Wirt1AM G. PAULICK 
Wells High School 
Chicago 
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FULL FREEDOM OF ACTION 


it NATIONAL GYM SUITS! 


Practical wear-tested gym suits that are smartly 
designed and carefully tailored for comfortable 
wear! 


Your students will respond with enthusiasm 


when gym classes are completely uniformed 
in these suits. 


Choose “National” as thousands are doing and 
be completely satisfied with your selection. 
Our direct factory-to-school low prices are 
bound to please you, too! 


STYLE S20-T80 


This new slip-over blouse 
style is a popular favorite 
among students because of 
its neatness and simplicity. 














a PERSONAL SERVICE 


Address your letters for the at- 
tention of Mary Collins who 
will personally supervise the 
information you may require. 








SPECIAL SUITS OR COLORS—Suits can be made-to-order 
in any standard athletic colors. Prices and samples gladly 


submitted. 


NATIONAL Sports Equipment Company 


Manufacturers @ INDEPENDENT e Truly Wholesale 








362-372 Marquette Street @ Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
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President—Willard Greim, Denver, Colorado. 
President-Elect—Helen Manley, University City, Mo. 
Vice-President—P. E. Mickelson, Fargo, N.D. 

Sec.-Treas. and News Editor—J. H. Morrison, Wayne, Nebraska. 


COLORADO 
Dorotha Moore 

The Eastern Division of the Colorado Association of Health 
and Physical Education met in Denver during the Colorado Edu- 
cation Association Convention October 26-28. A general meeting 
was held in East High School Auditorium October 26 at which a 
panel discussion of the subject “The Relationship of Health and 
Physical Education to Recreation in a Democracy” was con- 
ducted by Peter C. Holm, Principal of South High School. Mem- 
bers of the panel included: Howard Beresford, State W.P.A. 
Recreation Director; Dr. A. J. Foster, Superintendent of the Big 
Bend School; Percy O. Clapp, of the Colorado State College of 
Education, Greeley; Dr. John Fountain, Director of the Weld 
County Health Unit; D. W. Pinneo, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion, Boulder; Miss Maisie Hoyt, of the Denver Public Schools; 
and Miss Olive Haynes of the Health Service Department in 
Denver. 

Arlene Peele, N. Eloise Boyd, Dave Boardman, and Louis 
Parker of Denver, Kathleen Beckner of Greeley, and Beryl Rose of 
Lakewood conducted the corecreation demonstrations and discus- 
sions following. 

In the Western Division of the Association we find Grand 
Junction Junior College changing its name to Mesa College. Two 
new physical education teachers are on the job there: Louise 
Roloff, formerly of Hayden High School, and Pete Carlstrom, 
who coached at Westminster Junior College in Utah last year. 
Mesa College is moving into a new college building late in January 
with all new gymnasium, locker, dressing room, and shower 
equipment. 

Building programs which include splendid new gymnasium 
facilities are also nearing completion in both Loveland and Fort 
Collins. 


MINNESOTA 
Carl Nordly 


Hastings, Buffalo, and Moose Lake Public Schools have in- 
creased the time allotment for health and physical education to 
five periods per week in grades seven through ten. During the last 
few years several other schools reported similar increases. 

Minnesota Education Association section meetings during Octo- 
ber and November will be devoted to the curriculum. 

More than one hundred Minnesota physical education teachers 
took graduate work during the summer months. 

Representatives of Minnesota State Teachers College and the 
University of Minnesota are preparing recommendations for re- 
vision of the certification standards in health and physical edu- 
cation. 

The Minnesota State High School League sponsored a series 
of football interpretation meetings throughout the state early in 
September. 


MISSOURI 
Jack Matthews 

Doris B. Taylor, Instructor of Dance at the University of Mis- 
souri, spent the summer in England, Norway, and Sweden. While 
in Sweden Miss Taylor attended the International Folk Dance 
Festival held in Stockholm the first week in August and reports 
an enthusiastic participation of fifteen countries. 

George R. Edwards, Associate Professor of Physical Education 
and basketball coach at the University of Missouri, received a 
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master’s degree from the Ohio State University this summer 

A. J. Stankowski, Director of Intramural Sports at the U i 
versity of Missouri, studied this summer at the University of mg 

Levi Craig, Director of Physical Education at Mexico Hist 
School, received his master’s degree at the University of I eh 
this summer. ‘ is 

Woodrow Hatfield of Hickman High School of Columbia 
Cooper of Webster Groves High School, and Mari 
of University City High School, were students 
versity during the summer. 

George Stuber of Clayton High School was a stude 
University of Iowa this summer. 


NEBRASKA 
Ruth Diamond 


Dorothy Zimmerman, Benson High School, Omaha, has been 
appointed acting Secretary-Treasurer of the Nebraska State 
Physical Education Association to replace Randall D. Watkins who 
was granted a year’s leave of absence for graduate study at the 
University of California. : 

Floyd Gautch, Coach and Head of the Physical Education 
Department at York, joins the staff of La Crosse State Teachers 
College in Wisconsin. He will be replaced by Jerry Lee. 

Mabel Lee, Chairman of the Department of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women at the University of Nebraska, was visiting pro- 
fessor at the University of Texas summer session. 

Orvis McNurlin, who was just graduated from York (Col. 
lege, will coach in Cowles consolidated school. 

W. D. Holdeman will assist Coach Haylett with the physical 
education program at Doane College. Mr. Holdeman is a grad- 
uate of Oberlin College and holds the M.A. degree from Teachers 
College, Columbia, with a major in physical education in both 
institutions. 

Beth Clow of Washington, Iowa, a graduate of Grinnell Col- 
lege, has been appointed Director of Physical Education at Doane 
College. Louise Kuhl, who has held that position, is continuing 
her graduate study toward a Ph.D. at the University of Iowa. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Rose Gaffaney 

The North Dakota Health and Physical Education Association 
held a meeting in Bismarck, October 25-27. 

As we go to press, a program has been planned including as 
speakers for the Women’s Section Mercedes Weiss, Chairman, 
and Charlotte Graichen, both of State Teachers College, Valley 
City. George Newgard is Chairman of the Men’s Section. At 
their meeting Dr. John Cowan of the State Health Department 
and Charles Kimball of Fargo will speak. 

At the joint meeting, speakers are Major John Griffith and 
Superintendent Walter Reitan of Larimore. L. B. Marti, Physical 
Education Director at Bismarck, will direct a demonstration. 

Glen Whitlock, formerly at Fargo High School, has accepted 
a position in Des Moines, Iowa. P. E. Mickelson, Supervisor of 
Physical Education in Fargo, has taken the position vacated by 
Mr. Whitlock. Mr. Mickelson will also continue as Supervisor of 
Physical Education. , 

A new “Course of Study for Grade Schools” has been pre- 
pared by the physical education teachers in the Fargo city 
schools. Copies will be on display at the State Meeting. 

Word reaches us that Grace Osborne, instructor at Devils Lake, 
has taken a position in Mitchell, South Dakota. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Ruth Covington 


The lighting system has just been completed for the football 
field at Aberdeen High School. 

Yankton High School, under the leadership of H. V. Gardner, 
has developed one of the outstanding intramural programs in the 
state. 

The new field at Washington High School, Sioux Falls, is now 
in use for both intramural and interscholastic athletics. 

The four-year course in physical education and coaching given 
at the University of South Dakota is now in its second year. 
There has been a marked increase in enrollment in this course. 
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President—Alice C. Aldrich, Montpelier, Vermont. 
Pres.-Elect—W. L. Hughes, Columbia University. 

Vice-President (Health)—Walter Cox, Albany, N.Y. 
Vice-President (Recreation)—L. C. Schroeder, Pittsburgh. 
Sec.-Treasurer and News Editor—Grace E. Jones, Summit, N.J. 


DELAWARE 
George W. Ayars 

The Annual Spring Dinner Meeting of the Delaware Physical 
and Health Education Association was held at Smyrna. President 
Edward Cantwell did a splendid job as toastmaster. At the speak- 
ers table were the following: Dr. William F. Meredith, guest and 
speaker; Dr. John Shilling, Assistant State Superintendent in 
Charge of Secondary Schools; Dr. Z. Clark of Wilmington; C. 
Walter Kadel of Wilmington; Vice-President Ethel Johnson; 
Treasurer M. C. Brogan; Secretary George W. Ayars; George 
Records; and Kenneth Steers, immediate Past-President. Dr. 
Meredith gave a splendid address on the “Duties and Respon- 
sibilities of the Present-Day Educator.” This was a most worth- 
while meeting and well attended. 

President Cantwell has appointed the following committees: 
Program, Executive Officers, C. Walter Kadel, George M. Records ; 
Membership, M. Carolyn Brogan, Dorothy Hay; Publicity and 
Public Relations, Mary Messick; National Legislative Council, C. 
Walter Kadel; Eastern District Legislative Council, George W. 
Ayars; Constitution Committee, Beatrice P. Hartshorn, Mathilde 
Seipp, Paul E. Hawk. 


NEW YORK 


New York City HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EpUCATION 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 

Excerpts from Report of President Edwin H. Hastings, Jr. 

Here follows a brief summary of the high points of this past 
year. 

General Meetings—Four meetings were held covering such 
topics as the junior high school program, methods of teaching 
hygiene, visual aids in health education, the vocational school 
program, and the folk dancing demonstration. The attendance was 
excellent, and those who participated in the programs brought a 
real message to our membership. 

Representative Meetings —This particular division of our pro- 
gram should be the most important unit in our organization. It 
affords an opportunity for a representative from each school to 
meet in consultation on the conduct of our affairs. We have 
yet to reach a point where each school will send such a delegate. 
Three meetings were held by this group with Charles Scher; Mr. 
Nicol, Editor of Life and Health; Dr. Hiram Jones; and Charles 
Kraft as speakers. 

Executive Council—Monthly meetings of your council were 
held and the members were most faithful in their attendance. May 
I express my personal appreciation of their loyal support of the 
organization. Without the service of this group our general pro- 
gram could not function. 

Special Meetings——A demonstration of English folk dancing by 
Douglas Kennedy of London and his group of dancers was given 
in February, and a demonstration of Swedish Gymnastics in 
June. 

In-Service Courses —Our greatest step forward has been, to my 
mind, in the development of the in-service courses. Our Associa- 
tion has been incorporated by the State of New York, which al- 
lows us to grant “alertness credit.” Miss Ryan is serving as the 
supervisor of these courses, and certifies to the state department 
their adequate performance. Dancing, both social and folk; in- 
dividual health training; methods in hygiene; and methods in 
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golf have been given during the past year. The number taking 
these courses has exceeded three hundred. 

Pubiications—Our Association paper, “H.E.T.A.,” has been 
issued three times. It serves to bring information of our doings to 
one another, and it also has contained a great deal of useful in- 
formation on professional subjects. 

Annual Luncheon—Our annual luncheon has continued to de- 
velop as an outstanding function. This last one brought out al- 
most our entire membership. Our guests were deeply impressed 
by the spirit of friendliness and good fellowship among our people. 

Honorary Awards.——We plan to give awards within our own 
Association to our leaders in health education. This award will 
be called “Who’s Who,” and will be a permanent feature of our 
journal. 

Legislative Committee—One of our most important commit- 
tees is that of legislation. Headed by William Saunders and 
Helen Mars, a great deal of time and energy has been given to 
our problems. 

State and National Representation.—At the Annual State Con- 
vention in Syracuse we were well represented on the program. 
This meeting is always a most helpful and pleasant one. While 
we had no part in the organization of the recent Eastern District 
Society Convention here, we did assist on the program. Several 
of our members have been elected to office for the ensuing year. 
This movement to extend our horizon to wider fields will benefit 
others as well as ourselves. 

In this connection, may I suggest that we might well budget 
our personal expenses to allow sufficient funds to cover our mem- 
bership in professional groups, such as our local, state, and na- 
tional associations. Does this seem too much to ask of us? 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Elizabeth McHose 


The annual convention of the Pennsylvania State Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation will be held 
December 8 and 9, in Philadelphia, at the Hotel Philadelphia, 39th 
and Chestnut Streets. The Program Committee under the leader- 
ship of Frederick Prosch, Temple University, has arranged an ex- 
cellent program. Complete details will appear in the December 
issue of the Pennsylvania State Journal of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation. Mr. Grover W. Mueller, Director of Physi- 
cal and Health Education, Philadelphia, will serve as convention 
manager. Officers for the current year are: President, Dr. El- 
wood C. Davis, Pennsylvania State College; President-elect, Wynn 
S. Frederick, Lock Haven State Teachers College; Vice-President, 
Alexander A. Harwick, Public Schools, Reading; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Ruth M. Anderson, University of Pittsburgh. 

.With “Physical Education for World Citizenship Tomorrow” 
as the theme, the Central District Association, P.S.A.H.P.E.R., 
held its annual meeting at State Teachers College, Lock Haven, 
October 13 and 14. Demonstration lessons, faculty-student panels, 
and open forums featured the conference. 

The annual meeting of the Eastern District Association, 
P.S.A.H.P.E.R., was held during the convention of the Eastern 
District of the P.S.E.A. at Pottsville, October 20, with Alexander 
A. Harwick, Director of Physical Education, Reading, presiding. 
The program included discussions of current trends in health and 
physical education. A demonstration of activities by pupils of 
the Pottsville schools was an outstanding feature of the program. 

The Wyoming Valley Association (northeastern district) held 
its first meeting of the year in Coughlin High School, Wilkes 
Barre, October 17. Officers for the current year are: President, 
Dr. Roy C. Taskar, Bucknell Junior College; President-Elect, A. 
L. Rummer, Public Schools, Wilkes Barre; Vice President, Clem 
Rogowicz, Newport Township High School; Secretary, Mar- 
garet Hyde, Wyoming Seminary; Treasurer, Mary Heinz, G.A.R. 
High School, Wilkes Barre. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Robert L. Brown 
The officers for the Rhode Island Physical Education Associa- 
tion for the year 1939-40 are as follows: President, John H. Oster- 
berg; Vice-President, Louise H. Kelley; Treasurer, John Winnan; 
Secretary, Robert L. Brown. 
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President—Dr. Anne S. Duggan, Texas State College for Women. 
Denton. 

President-Elect—Len T. Sherrill, Louisiana State University. 

Vice-President—Mrs. Helen Corrubia, Tulsa Public Schools. 

Treasurer—M. E. Potter, University of Kentucky. 

Secretary—Jess W. Hair, State Department of Education, La. 

News Editor—Dr. Ethel J. Saxman, University of Alabama. 


ALABAMA 
Harriet Barnes 

The officers of the Alabama Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation for 1939-40 are as follows: President, 
Minnie Sellers; Vice-President, Margaret McCall; President-Elect, 
Harriet Barnes; Treasurer, M. D. Jasper; Publicity Chairman, 
Edythe Saylor; Executive Secretary, Jessie R. Garrison; Member- 
ship Chairman, Jessie R. Garrison; Assistant Membership 
Cha'rman, Aljo Wiles; Member-at-Large, E. B. Smith. 

Alabama in general and Birmingham in particular are directing 
their united efforts toward cooperating in making the 1940 annual 
convention of the Southern District of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation render the greatest 
service possible to the greatest number of professional workers in 
the thirteen southern states. The convention will be held March 
28-30, with headquarters in the Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham. 

The first executive meeting of the Alabama Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation was held at the Molton 
Hotel, Birmingham, on September 30. The purpose of the meeting 
was to promote work for the Southern Convention and to plan 
for the annual program of the Alabama Education Association. 


ARKANSAS 
Maurice A. Clay 

Few changes have been recorded in the field of health and 
physical education in Arkansas colleges for the coming year. Mr. 
Solon B. Sudduth of Henderson State Teachers College has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence to complete work for a doctor’s 
degree at George Peabody College. He has been replaced by Mr. 
Russell G. Charles, formerly coach at Fordyce High School. Tom 
Murphy of Catholic High School, Little Rock, is starting as head 
coach at Henderson. 

Eugene Lambert, President of the Arkansas state association 
and Assistant Director of Physical Education at the University of 
Arkansas, has been working toward a doctor’s degree at The Ohio 
State University. Mrs. George Henry, Secretary-Treasurer and 
Director of Physical Education at The College of the Ozarks, re- 
ceived her M.A. degree at Wyoming University this summer. Mrs. 
Amy Mason, Vice-President, is continuing her work at Arkansas 
State College, Jonesboro. 


KENTUCKY 
Arnold Winkenhofer 

Dennis VanHuss, an outstanding member of the 1938 Centre 
College football team has been added to the Centre Coaching 
staff for the vear 1939-40. 

Western Kentucky State Teachers College has the largest enroil- 
ment in the physical education department for the fall semester in 
the history of that institution. 

The new Student Union building at Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College, to be ready for occupancy in February, will 
contain many facilities for recreation. Eastern feels it is a great 
asset to the physical education department. 

The Central Kentucky Association met at Richmond on Oc- 
tober 6. At a physical education round table discussion, the fol- 
lowing topics were treated: “Athletics in the Community” by M. 
E. Potter, and “The Utilization of Existing Community Agencies 
in Health and Physical Education” by T. E. McDonough. 
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On October 13, T. E. McDonough of Eastern Kentucky Stat 
Teachers College talked before a group of elementary teachers a 
also a group of high school teachers at the Middle Cumberland 
Education Association at Somerset. 

This year the Somerset High School is coordinating health and 
physical education. This is the first time these two subjects have 
been combined as a required course for freshmen and sophomores 

Male High School of Louisville will have a new modern gym. 
nasium, complete with facilities for health and physical e ‘ 
which will be open and in use early in November. 


LOUISIANA 
Jess W. Hair 

The Louisiana Health and Physical Education Association will 
hold its annual meeting in Alexandria in conjunction with the 
State Teachers’ Convention November 19 and 20. 

New gymnasiums with adequate shower facilities, locker rooms, 
and dressing rooms have been constructed at the following schools 
during the past year: 

Women’s gymnasium and infirmary at Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute; a swimming pool and recreation building, men’s gym- 
nasium, and infirmary at Louisiana State Normal; and men’s gym- 
nasium at Southeastern College. 

New gymnasiums have been constructed at the following 
high schools: Reserve, New Iberia, Tallulah, Ansley, Jonesboro, 
Quitman, Weston, Chatham, Eros, Houma, Franklinton, Angie. 
St. Gabriel, Belle Rose, Labdieville, Napoleonville, Denham 
Springs, Ferriday, Harrisonburg, Baskin, Winnsboro, Crowville. 
Ft. Necessity, Bonita, Ruston, Choudrant, Dubach, Simsboro: a 
gymnasium, swimming pool, and music building at Minden: a 
music and gymnasium building at Gibsland; nine gymnasiums jn 
Jefferson Davis Parish; and five gymnasiums in Red River Parish. 


OKLAHOMA 
Valerie Colvin 


ducation, 


A new girls’ gymnasium is under construction at West High 
School, Muskogee. Central High School reports Mattie Moss as 
the new director for girls. 

Ponca City Junior and Senior High School physical education 
departments are in new gymnasiums. The junior high gymnasium 
has a sound-proof, folding partition which divides the space into 
two rooms. Both gymnasiums are completely equipped with fold- 
ing bleachers, offices, dressing rooms, and check rooms. 

Tulsa has added two physical education departments in the 
new Will Rogers and Daniel Webster High Schools. Each of these 
schools is equipped with one gymnasium exclusively for girls, one 
individual room, one relaxing room with cots, and one silhouetteo- 
graph room. Daniel Webster has one swimming pool, and Will 
Rogers two pools. Facilities for a wide variety of games are in- 
cluded. 

Oklahoma City announces that Dr. H. H. Cloudman has been 
employed by the school board as School Physician, and Dr. James 
R. Ricks as Assistant. Four school nurses were employed—Mary 
Blank, Nell Beck, Marie Andrews, and Mrs. Leonard Dickerson. 


TEXAS 
Hazel A. Richardson 


The annual convention of the Texas Health and Physical Edu- 
cation Association will be held in San Antonio on December 1, 
1939. The theme of the convention is “The Integrated Curriculum: 
Its Meaning and Function.” Claude Kellam of San Antonio is 
local manager for the association meetings. Dr. Anne 5S. Duggan, 
president of the Texas Association, is in charge of general plans 
for the convention. 

Southwest Texas State Teachers College at San Marcos will be 
hostess in November to the Texas Recreational Federation of Col- 
lege women. 

Baylor University is planning a Physical Education Clinic for 
college and university teachers in Texas. 

Sixteen W.P.A. projects for the improvement of recreational 
facilities in Texas were approved early this fall. The projects 
include new stadiums, gymnasiums, park improvements, swimming 
pools, tennis courts, and softball and other play fields. 

Helen Barnett has accepted a position in the Department of 
Physical Education in the Georgia State College for Women. 
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Roberta Neyland and Lucille Walker are new instructors in 
the Department of Physical Training for Women at the Univer- 
sity of Texas this year. 

Dr. A. S. Duggan of the Texas State College for Women, Den- 
ton, conducted a Folk Festival at Kansas University, October 28. 
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News from the 
« Dance Section 

















Margaret Jewell 


Apparently dance departments, classes, and organizations are so 
busy now with the opening of the school year and the planning it 
entails that they have not had time to send in news of their actual 
and intended activities. Never has so little news been received 
from Dance Section members. May we earnestly solicit more from 
all those who have been so generous with their reports in the past, 
as well as from newcomers, who are always welcome! 

* * Ok 


Following the announced plans of Mills College to continue 
its summer program in dance with a long-term plan for the devel- 
opment of a program for teachers of dance, an established center 
for the encouragement of outstanding young dancers in the pro- 
duction of their work, and a home for the summer teaching of the 
two concert dancers not involved in the Bennington production, 
comes the news that Jose Limon, Louise Kloepper, and Marian 
Van Tuyl are the young dancers invited for 1940. Doris Humphrey 
and Charles Weidman have been invited from the other group. 

* * Ok 


The Modern Dance Group of Minneapolis, directed by Ger- 
trude Lippincott and Ruth Hatfield, is starting its third season 
with a vigorous program of activity which includes an exhibition 
of their own photographs from August 20-September 3 at the Min- 
nesota Lakes School of the Dance, an exhibition of photographs 
taken by D. M. Hatfield at Bennington-Mills this past summer, 
and two group meetings in September to form a Negro Auxiliary 
Group, plan folk and square dance parties for Saturday nights, 
and hear discussions 6n Bennington-Mills and summer work with 
Martha Graham and Doris Humphrey. On October 1 all new 
dances by group members will be shown at a Composition Seminar 
for criticism and discussion, and on October 7 the group will pre- 
sent their “Minnesota Saga” for the Minneapolis Centennial Cel- 
ebratien at the Municipal Auditorium. The Saga was composed 
for and performed in the triennial Folk Festival of the Interna- 
tional Institute last April. 

e * « 

Three large dance symposia are to be held in northern Cali- 
fornia this autumn. On October 28, Stanford University will be 
hostess to Mills College, College of the Pacific, the Universities of 
California and Nevada, and the State Colleges of Fresno, San 


Francisco, and San Jose, for their annual Bay Section College 
Dance Symposium. The day’s program, which includes both tech- 
nique and composition, is to be entirely student-led and directed 
this year. Student leaders will meet for a preliminary conference 
at Stanford October 27 to unify plans for the following day. 

On November 4 the Northern California High School Dance 
Symposium will be held at Sacramento Senior High School. Mar- 
garet Jewell of Stanford University will lead the master lesson 
and demonstration, assisted by the Stanford Orchesis. 

The Oakland High School Dance Symposium, an annual affair 
like the two preceding, will be held on December 2. The leader 
will be Marjorie Lucas of San Jose State College. Miss Lucas will 
also be assisted by her group. 

_— 

Romeo and Juliet is being presented by Mills College in Octo- 
ber, Twelfth Night by San Jose State College in November, both 
with the assistance of the college dance directors: Marian Van 
Tuyl at Mills, Marjorie Lucas at San Jose. 

. = 

Miss Van Tuyl, who taught at the University of Washington 
this summer, has returned to Mills where she has more than a full 
program of activity. New this year is a course in Fine Arts of 
which she is Chairman. 

a 

Members of the Dance Section will be interested in the selec- 
tion by Theatre Arts Monthly of George Beiswanger as Dance 
Editor for this year. Professor Beiswanger and his wife, Barbara 
Page Beiswanger, have a year’s leave from teaching duties at 
Monticello College and are living in New York. 

a oa. 


Modern Dance was added to the curriculum of the Summer 
School of Speech at Mount Holyoke this summer. Two courses, 
one in Rhythmic Fundamentals and one in Modern Dance, were 
taught by Marie Heghinian, Assistant Professor in the Department 
of Physical Education. At the end of the six-week session a joint 
recital was given by the students in Dance and Choral Speaking. 





hanya holm studio 
school of dancing 


concentrated christmas course 
december 18-22, 26-30 


hanya holm dance company 


available for concerts 
(send for folder) 


e@ 215 west 11 street @ new york « wa 9-6530 








XMAS SCHOOL Dec. 27, 28, 29 


LOUIS H. CHALIF—National, POLLY KORCHIEN — Modern 
Folk and Character Dances Dance—Intensive Course or 
ALEXIS DOLINOFF—Toe and Weekly Lessons 


allet 
FRANCES L. CHALIF—Baby AMOS L. CHALIF—Ballroom 
PACO CANSINO—Spanish 


and Ballroom 
JACK DAYTON—tTap and 
JOHN PLAZA—Acrobatics 


Musical Comedy 


Special Classes for Teach- 

ers of Physical Education 

for which Alertness Credit Att v4 sf 
is Granted. 


630 FIFTH AVENUE 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


NEW YORK, N. Y. Write for free catalogue 








A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF DANCES 
For children, adults, beginners, and advanced students, in 
every type of dance. Full length Ballets. A wealth of 
everything needed for class work or recitals, all clearly 
described and printed. 


CHALIF SCHOOL 


Rockefeller Center, International Building 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Write for free Mail Order Catalog 
Set of 5 Chalif Text Books, Special... . 
Separately, Each $2.00 $8.50 


Folk Dances in 4 Volumes 








Vol. | 21 dances (easy) 
Vol. 11 20 dances (medium difficulty) 
Vol. IIl 20 dances (advanced) 


$4 for the 3 volumes. Separately, $1.50 each. 
Vol. IV New—10 dances, $1.50 
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Edith M. Lindsay 

In the Therapeutic Section column of the September JourNnaAt, 
a request was made for news items from everyone interested in 
therapeutic work in order that those working in this area might 
become acquainted with each other and benefit by any suggestions 
that may be given about what others are doing. So far the re- 
sponse has been very meager. Please let me hear immediately from 
all of you, telling about your work, plans, or anything that might 
be of use to others. The address is 2120 Cowper Street, Palo Alto, 
California. 

Ben W. Miller was the first person to report his name for the 
Directory of Professional Workers in the field of therapeutics 
which we hope to compile next spring. His work is divided be- 
tween the fields of therapeutics and safety education at Indiana 
University. 

Myra I. Luce is teaching corrective gymnastics sixteen periods 
a week out of twenty-four at the high school in Medford, Mass. 
She states that this is her first year in corrective work, so she 
welcomes a column in the JOURNAL. 

Under a new arrangement with Dr. E. D. Mitchell, Editor, one 
article from the therapeutic section is being planned for each 
issue of the JourRNAL this year. 

Dr. C. O. Carlstrom of the American College of Physical Edu- 
cation in Chicago is doing some interesting work in exercise for 
cardiacs. About 95 per cent of cardiacs can and should be im- 
proved through months of gradually increasing exercise, at first 
passive with frequent rest periods, and later active movements. 

The Department of Health at San Jose State College, California, 
employs a full time physiotherapist, Catherine Wallace, who is a 
member of the American Physiotherapy Association. Physio- 
therapy was added to the other services of the Health Department 
in 1931. The total number of treatments each year has rapidly 
increased, until at present an average of thirty-eight students a day 
are given treatments in the physiotherapy room as against an 
average of fifteen a day in 1931. 

Josephine L. Rathbone, Assistant Professor of Physical Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University, spent part of her 
vacation working on a new presentation of her investigations in 
the field of fatigue and relaxation. If anyone has any case material 
on this subject, she would be delighted to have it. Miss Anna 
Love is assisting Miss Rathbone at Horace Mann School this year. 

Miss Helen Bunclark of Los Angeles is studying at Teachers 
College this winter. She is combining a program in nutrition, 
psychological advisement, and corrective physical education. 

During the past year the Department of Education in New 
York City has been conducting a survey of facilities and programs 
for the handicapped in New York City. Among those contributing 
to the Section on Orthopedic Handicaps were Dr. George Deaver 
of New York University, Miss Sheldon of the Branch Brook 
School for Crippled Children in Newark, and Miss Rathbone. 

Lulu Sweigard of New York University was one of the pas- 
sengers rescued from the Athenia. She contributed her services in 
assisting the doctors on the return voyage on the S.S. City of Flint. 

At the Southern Section Conference of the California Associa- 
tion of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation in October, 
the Corrective Section held one meeting with Charlotte Fulton, 
President of the Los Angeles corrective unit, acting as chairman. 
Dr. R. L. Carrol of the Los Angeles Orthopedic Hospital, and Sue 
Roen, Director of Physiotherapy of the Orthopedic Hospital in 
Los Angeles, were speakers. 

Posture conference hours have been scheduled for any woman 
student at the University of California at Los Angeles desiring 
advice and help on posture and body mechanics. Lucile Grunewald 
is in charge of the six weekly conference hours. She will be as- 
sisted by Dr. Lillian Ray Titcomb, university physician for women, 
and Edith Harshberger of the physical education department. 
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President—Catherine Worthingham, Stanford University. 
Vice-President—Dudley DeGroot, San Jose State College. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Bernice Moss, State Department, Utah. 
News Editor—Margaret King, Palo Alto, California. 


Congratulations are certainly in order for our membership 
chairman of last year, Robert L. Davis, and to all those who 
so ably assisted him. On March 1, 1939, the District member. 
ship totaled 760. On June 1, 1939, we were credited with 1,193 
members. This represents a 36 per cent increase. The real test 
will be whether we can show an increase this year without the 
stimulus of a national convention. May we urge every member jn 
the District to assist. 

ARIZONA 
Janet Wood 

On September 29, the dedication of the new Women’s Activity 
Building took place on the campus of the Arizona State Teachers 
College at Tempe. The building, an adobe and stucco structure 
of modernistic design, is to house the Department of Physical 
Education for Women. There is also a lounge for the off-campus 
women and club rooms for various activities. Curtains through- 
out the building are hand woven and the furniture hand made, 
projects of the WPA. The main room is decorated with murals of 
modern design done by the Federal Arts Project. As this room 
will be used mainly for dance activities, the murals carry out th’s 
theme. Isadora Duncan, Ruth St. Dennis, Anna Pavlova, Mary 
Wigman, Harold Kruetzberg, Ted Shawn, Martha Graham, 
Charles Weidman, Doris Humphrey, Tamiris, and others are re- 
presented. The mural for the off-campus women’s lounge repre- 
sents the various women’s activities found on the campus. A 
group of faculty women have petitioned the physical educa- 
tion department to start a recreational faculty class to include 
both sports and dance techniques and games. 


CALIFORNIA 
Margaret King 

Fifth Annual Conference of the Southern California Regional 
Branch of the Progressive Education Association was held at the 
Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, October 13-15. General theme of the 
Conference was “Resources for Educational Planning.” 

Course of study material for high school girls’ physical educa- 
tion has been issued by the Los Angeles City Schools, covering 
hockey, speedball, volleyball, basketball, and softball. 

Los Angeles City High Schools have joined with the Califor- 
nia Interscholastic Federation in an insurance plan for athletics. 

The Administrators’ Club of Southern California held its 
initial meeting of the year at U.S.C. on October 3. The program, 
under the direction of C. C. Christiansen, Physical Education 
Supervisor of Santa Barbara City Schools, consisted of four short 
talks by members of the club in the fields of health, physical edu- 
cation, intramural and interscholastic sports, and recreation. These 
talks outlined the pertinent problems that could be studied during 
the year. Following presentation of the problems, general group 
discussions were held concerning the selection of topics and the 
methods to be used in presenting the problems for the following 
year. 

The Southern Section Conference of the California Associa- 
tion of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation convened at 
US.C., Los Angeles, October 6 and 7. Speakers at general ses- 
sions and luncheon meetings were Dr. Lewis Thorpe, Assistant 
Professor of Education, U.S.C.; Mrs. James K. Lytle, President 
State P.T.A.; Clyde Doyle, President Recreation Commission, 
Long Beach; and Bruce A. Findley, Supervisor of Visual Educa- 
tion, Los Angeles. 

Section meetings in health, elementary, recreation, corrective 
physical education and junior, senior high school and college 
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women were held Saturday, October 7. The program for the con- 
ference was arranged by D. C. Cruickshank and Gertrude Magie. 

The Pacific Coast Section Hockey Association held a Hockey 
Umpiring Conference at Stanford University October 14, and at 
Berkeley October 15. At the conference, demonstrations of umpir- 
ing and discussions regarding technique and rule changes were 
held. Following these, National Umpires took re-check examina- 
tions to renew Nationai A ratings and to renew or raise National 
B’s, The conference was arranged by the Sectional Umpiring 
Chairman, Clara T. Powell of Los Angeles, assisted by her com- 
mittee. The Pacific Coast Section will hold its Sectional Tourna- 
ment in Los Angeles this year November 23-25. 

The Northern California Field Hockey Association started 
practice the middle of September this year. Two week ends of 
hockey practice have already been held, the first one at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, Sept. 23-24, and the second 
at Stanford, October 7-8. The two-day practices covered strokes, 
team tactics, defensive and offensive tackles, and team play. 
Ruth Adams of Lowell High School, San Francisco, is in charge 
of the coaching sessions. The Northern Association tournament 
began October 15 this year. 

The new officers of the San Francisco Bay Counties Board of 
Women Officials are: President, Helen Hopkins, Recreation De- 
partment, Oakland; Vice-president, Marjorie McLaren; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Wideman; Treasurer, Dorothy Smith. The Board is 
planning a Basketball Officials Training Institute through the 
Basketball Examination Committee of which Marie Nogues, Mills 
College, is chairman. Institutes this fall will be held either in 
San Francisco or on the Peninsula. 


NEVADA 
Chester Scranton 

At the September meeting of the Northwest Section of the 
Nevada State Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, the following officers were chosen for 1939-40: Presi- 
dent, W. C. Higgins, University of Nevada; Vice-President, Ruth 
Irene Russell; Secretary-Treasurer, Helene Stark, Reno High 
School. Plans were completed for a panel discussion at the District 
Teachers’ Institute to be held in Reno in October. 

The Saddle and Spur Club, University of Nevada W.A.A., gave 
their first Annual Horse Show November 4 in cooperation with the 
Junior College Playday. Beatrice Lansdon, President of the 
Club, was in charge of the show. She was assisted by Mary Ma- 
honey, riding manager, and Marion Nichols, instructor in riding. 

In the women’s physical education department, Ruth Irene 
Russell is taking the place of Mrs. Mae Simas. Miss Russell has 
a B.S. from Colorado University and an M.S. from the Univer- 
sity of Oregon where she was graduate assistant in the physical 
education department in 1937-38. She was playground supervisor 
at Yellowstone Park during the summers of 1937, 1938, and 1939. 

Also new in the women’s physical education department is 
Audrey Stewart of San Francisco. Miss Stewart received her 
B.A. from San Francisco State College in 1939 and is now teach- 
ing at Chico on a fellowship. 

UTAH 
Bernice Moss 

Six high schools in southern Utah have organized a six-man 
football league and are playing some interesting games. This 
league marks the advent of a six-man football athletic league in 
the state and likewise has introduced football into towns where 
it has never before been played. Beaver, Milford, Parowan, Cedar 
City, Hurricane, and St. George are the schools participating. 

A successful annual meeting of the Utah Health and Physi- 
cal Education Association was held in Salt Lake City, October 
13-14. W. R. LaPorte, University of Southern California, was 
the visiting speaker at two general session meetings. Section 
meetings in dance, women’s athletics, men’s activities, and major 
students were held during the two-day session. 

A Yachting Club has been organized at Weber College in 
Ogden under the leadership of Ferron Losee, physical education 
instructor. Many phases of boating and water safety are being 
taught to a group of fifty members. The proximity to Ogden of 
Great Salt Lake and the Pine View Reservoir makes boating ac- 
tivities both popular and feasible. 
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Rachel Jane Benton 

Proposals . . . discussed and endorsed by the Legislative Board 
of the National Section on Women’s Athletics at the spring meet- 
ing are of interest: 

1. A merger of the Women’s Division of the National Amateur 
Athletic Federation and the National Section on Women’s Athletics. 

2. Plans for a permanent treasurer, legislation to be enacted to 
make this legal. 

3. Terms of office for the state representatives to be three 
years, with the understanding that the chairman of the state rep- 
resentatives can ask the inactive representatives to resign. 

4. In the appointment of new state representatives, the retiring 
representatives to suggest to the District Chairman two or three 
names of possible successors. The District Chairman to then make 
the appointment after corresponding with the candidates suggested 
and with any others she may have in mind. " 

5. To extend to Mazie Scanlan and Alice Frymir expressions of 
deep appreciation for their excellent work with the Service Bulletin. 

6. A printed flier listing all N.S.W.A. Guides, special publica- 
tions, Service Bulletin, and stating the aims and objectives of 
N.S.W.A. to be made available for conventions and conferences. 

7. A card file of N.S.W.A. workers to be set up and a person 
appointed to maintain this file. 

8. That N.S.W.A. needs a historian or an official recorder, so 
as to clarify the past history and to record current and future 
history. 

9. That there should be a definite policy that all special pub- 
lications of N.S.W.A. be uniform in size and print. 

10. N.S.W.A. to invite the Executive Secretary of A.F.C.W. to 
sit on the Legislative Board as a voting member. (A.F.C.W. has 
invited a representative of N.S.W.A. to be on its board.) 

11. The name of the Publicity Committee to be changed to 
the Promotions Committee, and the Publications Service Com- 
mittee name to be changed to the Publications Committee. 

Contrary to a statement published in this column in December, 
1938, the National Section on Women’s Athletics has not affiliated 
with the Womens’ National Aquatic Forum. 





“Invitation to Members to Suggest Names of Possible Candidates 
for Office in the National Section on Women’s Athletics 
Women members of the A.A.H.P.E.R. who are interested 

in suggesting names of well qualified persons for considera- 

tion by the Nominating Committee of the N.S.W.A. are 
hereby invited to do so. Such suggestions should be received 
at an early date (before December 1), and will be consid- 
ered by the Committee on the same basis as are those 
names which are proposed by members of the Committee. 

Offices to be filled at the spring 1940 elections are as 
follows: Member-at-Large of the Legislative Board, two to 
be elected, three-year term ending in 1943; Chairman-Elect 
of the N.S.W.A., one to be elected, for two-year term, after 
which this officer becomes Chairman for two years. 

Data which should be provided for each name submitted 
are as follows: Name, professional address, training and ex- 
perience, and services to the Association or its sections or to 
other professional organizations in such capacities as com- 
mittee work, committee chairman, officer, etc., and any 
other qualifications or achievements. 

All persons named (by the Committee or by voluntary 
suggestion) are approached, and their desire to run for 
office ascertained, before they are considered by the Nom- 
inating Committee. 

Address suggestions to Elinor M. Schroeder, Horton 
House, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 
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President—Helen Hazelton, Purdue University. 
Vice-President—A. H. Pritzlaff, Chicago Public Schools. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Ben W. Miller, Indiana University. 
Member-at-Large—Robert Nohr, University of Wisconsin. 
Past-President—W. K. Streit, Cincinnati Public Schools. 
News Editor—Fred V. Hein, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


A Message from the President of the Midwest District 


The Midwest Physical Education Association is the frame- 
work which binds together the six separate state organizations 
of our great Midwest District. Its strength depends upon the pro- 
fessional soundness of each of its member organizations, and its 
service depends upon the readiness of each state to share its prog- 
ress with other states. 

As most of you probably know, the Midwest District is 
honored to be the host to the National Convention this year. 
The meetings will be held April 24 to 27 at the Hotel Stevens 
in Chicago. We must all put our shoulders to the wheel to make 
this convention one of the most profitable and enjoyable in the 
history of the National Association. Plan now to attend the meet- 
ings to renew old friendships, to meet new colleagues, and to get 
new ideas that will vitalize your work on the job. 

The Convention Committee is planning an interesting program. 
The theme will center around “Service to American Youth,” and 
certainly there has never been a time when more earnest thought 
was needed about the education of young people for living in the 
present world. What has health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion to contribute, and how can it be done more effectively? 
Outstanding speakers of national reputation will address the Con- 
vention and stress will be given to quality rather than quantity in 
the matter of speakers so that more time can be given to in- 
formal discussion. With the resources of a city like Chicago, 
special features are being planned for the entertainment of the 
delegates. 

Let us show the National Association that the Midwest Dis- 
trict leads in ideas, friendliness, and hospitality. 

HELEN W. HAZELTON 


ILLINOIS 
Nellie B. Cochran 


The Illinois State Physical Education Association officers have 
prepared an interesting program for their annual meeting, which 
will be held in conjunction with the High School Conference, with 
the University of Illinois as host. The program includes Dr. 
Charles H. McCloy, Coach Fielding H. Yost, Dorothy Enderis, 
and other noted speakers. The general sessions, on November 3 
and 4, will be preceded by a one-day safety education session 
given under the auspices of State Superintendent Wieland, and 
State Director of Physical Education and Safety Don C. Seaton. 

The Junior College Conference of junior colleges in and 
around Chicago will have its fall meeting in November. ‘What 
the Junior College Student Expects from Physical Education” will 
be discussed by student representatives. The program has been 
arranged by Lenore Wood of Herzl Junior College and Alma 
Hawkins of George Williams College. 

A general meeting of instructors of physical education in col- 
leges and universities throughout the state is being planned for 
the end of November. Seward C. Staley, University of Illinois, 
and C. D. Giauque, George Williams College, have organized a 
discussion program, which will be opened by Dr. Jay B. Nash of 
New York University. 

INDIANA 


The fall meeting of the Indiana Association of Health, Recrea- 
tion, and Physical Education was held October 26 in Indianapolis 
in conjunction with the Indiana State Teachers Association. This 
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meeting has always been one of great importance to the Asso. 
ciation members, as it is the first meeting of the year and the 
first gathering together from all parts of the state of teachers jn 
our profession. 

At the Executive Committee Meeting of the State Associa. 
tion held at Purdue on September 25, plans were formulated for 
the coming year. The twelve district organizations are to have 
an early fall meeting, followed by one in February. The annual 
spring meeting of the State Association is to be held at Washing. 
ton on March 30, 1940, with Marion Crouly of that city serving 
as chairman. Dr. Karl Bookwalter is to continue his problem in 
curriculum research, and Viola Mitchell is to edit the news letter. 


MICHIGAN 
Roy J. McMurray 

Sectional conferences have been held throughout the state dur. 
ing the month of October and some very fine programs of physica] 
education have been demonstrated at the largely attended meetings, 

Flint and Saginaw schools report a 100 per cent enrollment of 
physical education teachers in the Michigan Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 

We extend our appreciation to the Big Ten Conference and 
Commissioner John L. Griffith for the permission to reprint the 
booklet “The Mechanics of Football Officiating.” The booklet wil] 
certainly be appreciated by all Michigan officials. It is a fine 
contribution to officials and to betterment of the game. 


OHIO 
Helen L. Coops 

The Ohio State University conducted two very successful 
special programs during the summer session, in addition to the 
regularly planned course. The “sports clinic” for women teachers 
of physical education lasted from July 27 to August 10 and in- 
cluded fencing, golf, badminton, tennis, archery, swimming, and 
archery golf, under the direction of Dorothy Sumption. The 
second annual school health institute was conducted June 28-30, 
under the direction of Dr. D. Oberteuffer. 

The University of Cincinnati conducted a most success. 
ful summer school with large numbers enrolled in special courses 
in safety education, and in organization and administration of 
physical and health education. Cincinnati has added several new 
graduate courses in the evening including the modern dance, in- 
dividual and partner sports, and school health education. 

August Eckel, one of the best known and loved leaders in 
physical education in the Norwood Schools for the last fifty years 
died on August 30. Mr. Eckel was born in Germany and lived 
in New York before coming to Cincinnati thirty-seven years ago. 
He died at the age of seventy-five, after several years of re- 
tirement. 


WISCONSIN 
Fred Hein 

Final plans for the meetings of the Wisconsin Physical Edu- 
cation Association were made at a recent Executive Committee 
meeting. The officers group met in Milwaukee on October 1 and 
also discussed possible lines of action for the coming year. 

Membership reached an all-time record total of 351, with next 
year’s goal set at 400. The last issue of the Wisconsin Journal of 
Physical Education for 1939 will be issued late in October. En- 
closed with the Journal will be mimeographed reports of all stand- 
ing committees. 

The meeting of the Association will, as usual, be held in con- 
junction with the state convention of the Wisconsin Association at 
Milwaukee November 2 and 3. 

A brief of the programs for the luncheon and sectional meet- 
ing follows: Dr. Elizabeth Rodgers will be chairman at the 
Thursday noon luncheon in the Elks Club. The main speaker 
will be John Martin, Attorney-General of Wisconsin. Other talks, 
demonstrations, and business sessions will follow. At the Friday 
afternoon meeting, Fred V. Hein will preside. Addresses will be 
given by Dr. Robert Francis of the University of Wisconsin, 
Chairman of the Committee on Philosophy of the W.P.E.A., and 
by W. K. Streit, Director of Physical Education in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
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It May Interest You 
to Know--- 




















HE Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation provided 
Sasas undernourished children with free hot school lunches 
by donating surplus foodstuffs during the past year. The Cor- 
poration is planning to expand this program during the coming 
school year. State welfare agencies are sponsoring these projects. 
National attention is invited to the health and educational bene- 
fit possibilities of these available surplus commodities for free 
school lunch activities beginning with the opening of schools in 
September. Physical education opportunity is obvious.” 

This information was sent to the Association office by H. C. 
Albin, Chief of the Purchase and Distributions Section of the 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation. 

* * * 


HE American Society for the Hard of Hearing celebrated Na- 
tional Hearing Week October 22-29. 
. + & 
HE Message of the Double-Barred Cross” is a teaching unit 
on tuberculosis prevention which can be adapted for use at the 
grade level desired. The unit suggests a number of activities and 
lists references for further study. Dr. W. W. Charters of The Ohio 
State University prepared the program. Write your local or state 
tuberculosis association for a free copy. 
a a 
ASHINGTON and Oregon have recently inaugurated state- 
wide planning committees for school health education, with 
representation from interested educational, health, welfare, and 
lay groups. The Oregon organization consists of a state-wide 
committee on coordination of health, physical education, and rec- 
reation, with the functions of determining policies, lines of 
authority, and procedures, and of printing and distributing its 
recommendations. Committee members represent the State De- 
partment of Education, State Board of Health, State Board for 
Higher Education, Child Guidance Clinic, County School Super- 
intendents, City School Superintendents, State Medical Associ- 
ation, State Dental Association, National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, Oregon State Association of Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation, and the Oregon State Association of Pub- 
lic Health Officers. The committee was formed on joint recom- 
mendation of the City and County School Superintendents 
Associations. 
— oe 
ANNIE STEVE of Madison, Wisconsin, is conducting a radio 
program of rhythms and games for elementary school chil- 
dren as part of the weekly program of the Wisconsin School of 
the Air. 
: eo * 
EACHING Film Custodians, Inc., is a non-profit membership 
corporation formed to cooperate with the motion picture indus- 
try in promoting the production and use by schools of educational 
motion pictures. By arrangement with a number of the leading 
motion picture distributors, a number of non-current theatrical 
short subjects have been reviewed by a committee of educators, 
on which Jay B. Nash represented physical education. These 
films have been made available for distribution to schools at very 
moderate rentals. They are listed in A Catalog of Films For 
Classroom Use, published by Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., 25 
West 43rd Street, New York City, for 50c. Approximately fifty 
sports films and seven health films are included in the listings. 
 . 
A* the Second Conference on the College Training of Recrea- 
tional Leaders, held at the University of North Carolina, it 
was suggested that a list should be compiled of the state agencies 
from which recreational planning data may be secured. Raymond 
Sydansk, Assistant State Supervisor for Virginia of the Recreation 
Study being carried on by the National Park Service, has compiled 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETICS 


By CHARLES E. FORSYTHE, A.M. 


State Director of High School Ath- 

letics, Michigan High School Athletic 

Association, Michigan Department of 
Public Instruction 


Principals, athletic 
directors, faculty 
managers, superin- 
tendents, and direc- 
tors of physical edu- 
cation will find in 
this book the solu- 
tions to many of 
their most difficult administrative problems. A 
specific plan is suggested for each type of school, 
whether it be of large, small, or medium size. A 
thorough discussion is provided of national, state, 
and local policies concerning athletic eligibility, 
contest management, equipment, awards, finances, 
budgets, safety, layout and maintenance of facil- 
ities, intramurals, girls’ athletics and junior high 
school athletics. Current athletic trends are ana- 
lyzed, and charts and tables are also included which 
illustrate some of the more progressive policies now 
in effect in various schools and state associations. 
Other features include dimensions of all playing 
fields, helpful model forms for records of all kinds, 
and an unusual discussion of the history and objec- 
tives of high school athletics which emphasizes the 
development of control. Send for Circular YBE, 
and see in how many 

Published by ways this practical 

manual can lighten 
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a list of agencies, cooperating with the National Park Service, 
which have the principal responsibility for the Recreation Study 
in the various states, along with the names of the persons to whom 
correspondence should be addressed, and a listing of those agencies 
which have published their reports. Persons interested in securing 
information from this list are invited to write to the A.A.H.P.E.R. 
Office in Washington. 
* * x 
ENATE Bill No. 1162 of the California legislature provides 
that “Governing Boards of school districts . . . may, in their 
discretion, purchase . . . uniforms and equipment necessary for the 
use of athletic teams.” 
2 
7 HE Hillyard Chemical Co., specialists in floor maintenance, 
have developed a new steel wooling machine called the “Steel- 
tonian 20,” which is designed to increase the ease with which 
gymnasium directors can insure having good floors. It cuts a 
generous 20-inch swath across the floor with the ease which 
comes of a specially balanced design. The machine burnishes the 
floor to produce a smooth, non-slippery finish. 
* * Ok 


| Naeary- nang clipping received by the JourNAL states that 
Ted Shawn plans to disband his group of men dancers at 
the conclusion of his season in May. The 200-acre farm at Lee, 
Mass., will be sold. Mr. Shawn plans to take the next year off 
to prepare for a new enterprise, the nature of which has not yet 
been announced. 
a a. 

HE October, 1939, issue of Teachers College Record, devoted 

to adult education which in the terminology used at the Na- 
tional Recreation Congress, Boston, was used synonymously with 
recreation, is subtitled “Frontiers of Adult Education.” 





Recreation in the Northwest 
(Continued from page 527) 
ice skating, nine; picnics, seven; folk dancing, four; and 
tobogganing, two times. 

3. Activities infrequently mentioned are: archery, 
squash, bowling, fencing, horseback riding, all-college 
picnics, sailing, and special yearly events such as salmon 
bake, river day, and other special outings. 

4. The activities sponsored only for women consist of 
playdays, outings, week end trips, skating parties, 
swimming, skiing, hiking, weiner roasts, and bicycle trips. 
For men the activities consist of smokers, interschool 
meets, and some gatherings of major lettermen groups. 
Many of the preceding activities, however, are also 
sponsored on a mixed recreational basis. 

5. All seventeen institutions sponsor mixed recreation. 
In seven institutions all activities are coeducational; in 
nine they are largely so but with a few, how-ver, for 
either men or women. The reply from one institution 
made no comment. 

6. In relation to recreation equipment, seven institu- 
tions own a total of twelve cabins and two expect to 
build cabins this summer; three have outdoor skating 
rinks; two have golf courses; three have ski courses; one 
a ski jump; and two have toboggan slides. 

A study of the findings seems to warrant the following 
conclusions. Since the recreational activities in the 
various institutions are for the most part sponsored by 
various clubs, organizations, and departments, there is 
apparently no institutional policy in regard to recreation. 
The various institutions apparently do not feel that 
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student recreation is a problem (if it has been congiq. 
ered) or that it either merits or needs institutiona] guid- 


ance or administration. a 





Development of Erect Posture 

(Continued from page 516) 
ics of the body and strengthening of the abdominal wal] 
does not replace them. The stomach is elevated at times 
provided it can once be gotten above the mass of the 
iliopsoas muscles and provided that the abdominal mys. 
cles are toned to contract against the iliopsoas muscles 
in an hour glass position. The small intestines and colon 
are never elevated. However, while Carnett'®"* wag jp. 
sisting that pain and tenderness in the abdominal wall js 
very frequently due to a neuralgia caused by irritation 
of the sensory nerves as they leave the spine because of 
the poor posture or arthritis, and while he was empha- 
sizing that failure to recognize this fact had led to a 
tremendous number of useless abdominal operations, he 
noted that correction of posture particularly in the as- 
thenic individual not only relieved the pain in the ab- 
dominal wall but relieved many digestive disturbances as 
well. Later, Abbott!” studied a group of patients with 
duodenal stasis who suffered from such symptoms as 
nausea, headache, abdominal pain, etc., and found that 
symptoms occurring with duodenal stasis such as nausea, 
pain, headache, constipation, and fatigue are frequently 
relieved by postural correction even though the viscera 
are not replaced and even though very little change in 
the duodenal stasis and visceroptosis could be demon- 
strated. 

Orthostatic albumenuria is a condition seen most often 
in children which is characterized by albumen in the 
urine. The albumen is absent after the lordosis of the 
lumbar spine is corrected, either by postural training 
or by a plaster cast. The pathology is caused by pressure 
on the vein leaving the left kidney as it crosses over the 
anterior surface of the spine to the vena cava. 

Many other possibilities have been considered but are 
even more difficult of proof than those already mentioned 
(Goldthwait). We believe that there is sufficient evi- 
dence of the benefits of a properly maintained erect posi- 
tion to make postural correction an important part of 
treatment. Above all we believe that postural correction 
in the child is of even greater importance since it acts as 
a prevention against the visceroptosis and other changes 
which are so difficult to correct once they have occurred. 
May we conclude with the definition of the White House 
Conference Committee: “Body mechanics is the mechani- 
cal correlation of the various systems of the body with 
special reference to the skeletal, muscular, and visceral 
systems and their neurological associations. Normal body 
mechanics may be said to obtain when this mechanical 
correlation is most favorable to the function of these 
systems.” 
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Utilizing Gyms in Louisiana 
(Continued from page 513) 


value, whereas dancing without supervision at public 
halls has produced concomitant evils. 

Dances are to be of three types: school dances, town 
dances, and private dances. At the school dances, only 
pupils of the school will be admitted. Town dances, 
sponsored by some reliable person in town, will be pri- 
marily for the people in the community, although pupils 
may attend. Private dances may be restricted to town 
people or limited to members of the organization spon- 
soring the dance. Again, by a policy of delegating re- 
sponsibility to one person who in turn subdivides that 
responsibility with other people, dances will retain the 
aspect of respectability that characterized them long 
ago and will lose the taint of ill repute that associates 
itself with modern dance halls, that allies itself with the 
pool hall menace, that results from improper conditions. 

At the ends of the buildings and along the side lines 
will be tables for table tennis, courts for badminton, and 
mats for tumbling. One of the offices has been desig- 
nated as a club room to be used by the seniors only. The 
room contains a radio, checker boards, chess sets, and 
Chinese checkers. The use of this room is one of the 
privileges which the seniors treasure. The other room is 
used as a combined office for the director and a first-aid 
room. The use of a large medicine ball has pleased the 
elementary children most. The main attraction, except- 
ing competitive sports, for the high school boys has been 
the punching bag—a long line may continually be seen 
there, each boy awaiting his turn to punch single or 
double until he misses. 


The Program Arouses Pride 
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proud of its little folks participating in story plays, rhyth- 
mical activities, hunting games, mimetics, relay races, 
stunts, athletic games, and individual athletic events. 
The supervised play periods have eliminated unneces- 
sary roughness and constant fighting prevalent in un- 
supervised play. The town is proud of its varsity and 
junior boys’ and girls’ teams which win laurels on the 
diamond, court, and track. The school is even more 
proud of those who do not make the teams but get the 
opportunity to play on the intramural teams, teams 
which show the fruit of labor of these boys and girls 
from the supervised gymnastic period. The community 
is proud of its round-robin and elimination tournaments, 
of its sport days and playdays. 

All Louisiana may be proud of the organization back of 
the program, a program whose goal is to reach every boy 
and every girl, to make possible in big-muscle activities 
glorious opportunities for the child’s welfare and de- 
velopment, a program which not only teaches sportsman- 
ship but which also practices it by providing recreational 
facilities for all pupils. All Louisiana is grateful that its 
progressive system has recognized the value of health 
and physical education on the same basis as other sub- 
jects, that its system is providing not only for the in- 
tellectual, moral, social, and spiritual growth of children 
but also for their physical weal—the basis for all growth, 
happiness, and contentment. »« 





Number One Safety Factor 


(Continued from page 502) 


will throw some of the near facts into the realm of facts 
and some near facts will be exiled into the realm of falla- 
cies. 

How can we use the analytical method to clarify our 
thinking in relation to health as a factor in safety educa- 
tion? Let us take for example the statement that defic- 
iency of Vitamin A is a definite factor in the occurrence 
of traffic accidents at night. This we know to be true, 
and therefore our efforts to get people to eat foods con- 
taining Vitamin A are important in the prevention of 
accidents. 

Another statement which is frequently heard and read 
is “The accident-prone individuals in a group are gen- 


erally the least healthy individuals in the group.” 4). 
though statistics seem to lend weight to this statement 
there is not enough data at present to warrant its accept. 
ance without question. Until we have the information 
necessary to interpret it correctly, we must classify jt 
for the present at least, as a near fact. As we clarify pi 
thinking, many near facts are likely to be proved to be 
fallacies. 


HERE are evidences of the need for this type of 

scientific study of health as a number one factor in 
safety, but there is little apparent recognition of this 
need at present. It would be worth while for some students 
to analyze courses of study and textbooks to see how 
much recognition has been given to this problem. | 
would be desirable to have a careful study of a school 
situation where a thorough health examination is being 
made. The relation of the findings of these health exami. 
nations to safety problems in the school would, no doubt, 
give us much needed light. . 

Another question worthy of investigation is the study 
of mental instability and of how memory is related to the 
formation of habits necessary for good driving. Some 
of these problems might be studied in our teachers’ 
colleges and universities—even in summer courses for 
teachers which give attention to preparation for safety 
teaching. I recall vividly my visit to a health course for 
teachers in Toronto last summer, where the teachers 
grouped themselves according to their special interests, 
and one group had selected the subject of safety. They 
had visited the Central Switchboard for the Control of 
Traffic in Toronto and had returned to their own projects 
full of enthusiasm, inspired by the tremendous efforts put 
forth by the traffic department of their city to make the 
streets and highways safe for motorists and pedestrians, 
It also gave them cause to wonder whether as much time 
and effort had been spent to make certain that the drivers 
are fitted physically, mentally, and emotionally to drive 
in traffic so efficiently controlled. 

Along with courses for teachers, courses in safety for 
medical schools and schools of nursing are being advo- 
cated. They are considered especially important for those 
who are visiting homes and working in schools. While we 
recognize that very little has been done to investigate 
scientifically the relation of health as a factor in safety, 
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we also know that we are not using to the fullest extent 
what is already available. There are classic examples, 
such as that of the school superintendent who drove 
through a traffic light on his way to give a speech on 
safety education at an educational meeting and was 
assigned to traffic school as a penalty. 

The magnificent achievements already accomplished in 
the field of safety education encourage us to go forward 
with other aspects of the work. One of the most important 
of these is the tracing of the relationship between the 
possession of health and the possession of the attitudes 
and skills which are concerned with the prevention of 
accidents. »« 





The Classroom Teacher 


(Continued from page 532) 

F a teacher is a successful teacher of academic subjects, 

she can also be a successful teacher of physical educa- 
tion if she has the correct philosophy of physical educa- 
tion, selective materials, and sufficient and competent 
help from physical educators. The success of the program 
depends largely on the classroom teacher and the physical 
education assistant. The title of Special Assistant in a 
modern system is given to the physical educator because 
it conveys to all concerned the function of the person 
from the physical education department who goes to each 
school to work with the classroom teacher. She is, and 
should be, the assistant of the classroom teacher and also 
her coworker. The quality of the classroom teacher’s 
contributions will be increased if they receive adequate 
preparation. Discussion groups, materials and teaching 
techniques from courses of study, materials and tech- 
niques from demonstrations of different types, and prac- 
tical courses offered in colleges and training schools are 
types of preparation which will be effective. 

The potential contributions of the classroom teacher 
to the physical education program are apparent. Accord- 
ing to the dictionary, “contribute” means to lend assist- 
ance or give something to a common purpose. With that 
idea in mind it is not difficult for an educator to realize 
what valuable contributions can be made and what real 
coworkers the classroom teachers and the physical edu- 


cators can be. This wholesome relationship is expressed 
by Kipling, and with apologies to him, may I say 
It ain’t the individual 
Nor the army as a whole 
But the ever lasting team-work of every blooming soul. 
»« 





Projected Curriculum Planning 

(Continued from page 511) 
majority of the students at least have formed a basis and 
background for social dancing and have overcome their 
self-consciousness with respect to participation. Also, 
it has been found that the attempt to teach social dancing 
to all individuals provides a very difficult teaching situa- 
tion, somewhat dependent on the size of groups and the 
ratio of boys to girls. 

4. Two attempts have been made to teach various 
forms of rhythms and dancing to elementary school boys. 
Results have not been particularly gratifying. Trials have 
been given under varying conditions, and the conclusions 
are that it is necessary to create a more or less artificial 
situation if progress is made with elementary school boys 
in the various forms of the dance. The administrators re- 
main open minded on this question, however, and would 
be perfectly willing to permit further attempts to find 
desirable teaching methods that would help the dance to 
contribute toward a realization of the aims and objectives. 

5. During the past two years a modified form of touch 
football has been introduced in the lower elementary 
grades. Results to date indicate that there is great inter- 
est among the boys in this sport, and with the modifica- 
tion they are able to play the game with satisfaction. 
Junior-size footballs are used and the skills of passing 
and kicking are readily learned at the fourth-grade level. 
Here again final results cannot be obtained, for it will 
take a number of years to learn by experience the effect 
the beginning of touch football in the fourth grade will 
have on the game in upper elementary and high schoci 
years. 


THER activities have been experimented with but 
O space does not permit a further discussion. There 
are certain other phases of the Laboratory Schools pro- 
gram which may serve as examples in a type of curricu- 
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lum construction. A number of these are as follows: 

1. For a number of years boys and girls’ were segre- 
gated, beginning at the third-grade level. At the present 
time the segregation begins at the fourth-grade level. The 
fourth-grade level seems the logical place to start sepa- 
rating boys and girls, for at this period all boys and girls 
start dressing in regular gymnasium costume for their 
one-hour daily physical education period. However, the 
boys and girls do participate together in certain activities. 
The results of the activities in the curriculum seem to 
indicate that segregation of boys and girls as low as the 
third-grade level is quite desirable. There is also some 
evidence to indicate that too much corecreation is unde- 
sirable, especially in the high school years where it has 
often been observed that the self-consciousness existing 
between boys and girls can be overcome too rapidly with 
the result that they frequently spend their time talking 
instead of participating. 

2. The results of corrective classes conducted over a 
period of years show that in a situation such as that 
found in the Laboratory Schools, the harm resulting from 
being placed in a corrective class often outweighs the 
good, for there is a social stigma attached to being 
assigned to correctives. 

3. The recreation clubs which are conducted after 
school for all pupils in the elementary school on the first 
four days of each week serve somewhat the same purpose 
to elementary school children as the intramural program 
does for high school students. 

4. For the past two years there has been experimenta- 
tion with special classes for elementary school children. 
These classes have been conducted once each week during 
the regular physical education hour. The special classes 
have been kept open to all pupils regardless of ability, 
for experience has shown that there are many pupils in 
the average class who need assistance in making social 
and emotional adjustments, if not in physical activities. 
The term “special class” was applied in order to eliminate 
the social stigma that often accompanies those assigned 
to corrective classes. The work in the special classes is 
necessarily of an individual nature, depending on the need 
of the individuals selected to participate. These classes 
should not be confused with the classes in posture or body 
mechanics that are often called special classes. It has 
been found that the special class work is exceptionally 
profitable and that its influence has extended to the class- 
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room and to the regular physical education class by 
assisting those pupils needing help in making adjustment 
to the entire school situation. 

5. A few years ago soccer, particularly for boys, was 
one of the most popular sports in both the elementary 
and high school. Since the introduction of certain othe 
sports soccer has lost its popularity, although it is sti} 
offered throughout the school even as low as the second. 
grade level. It has largely given way to touch foothall jn 
so far as interest is concerned, yet the students would not 
be willing to give up soccer entirely. 


T may appear from the nature of this study that rather 
than project curriculum planning there has been a ten. 
dency to suggest an uprooting of curriculum materials, 
As has been stated previously, however, teachers in physi- 
cal education should cling to the established guiding prin. 
ciples, activities and criteria and use them in a working 
philosophy. As programs continue on the basis of ex. 
perience, they should be kept elastic in order that changes 
may be made as experience is gained with the activities 
in the curriculum. na 





Pesapallo - Finnish Baseball 


(Continued from page 535) 
side lines nearest the home base. The order of batting 
is determined by the umpire throwing a bat to the two 
captains who seize it and then, hand over hand, make for 
the top of it until it is reached. The captain whose hand 
is nearest the top has the right to choose. 

Finnish baseball, in its present original form, was 
created between the years 1919-1922, since when it has 
undergone many improvements without changing it fun- 
damentally. At first the game was regarded as an auxil- 
iary to general sports but it soon developed and spread 
so much that it became an independent national game 
and so one of the most powerful means for the physical 
training of Finnish youth. The Baseball League, which 
is the central organization, has about six hundred clubs 
with a total membership of about 40,000. In addition, 
the game is played in all organizations interested in the 
Baseball League Council, among whom are the Civil 
Guards, the Army, the Y.M.C.A., the Boys Athletic 
Association, and the Women’s Athletic Association. 

The game is especially popular in the country districts, 
where it is almost without rival, but this is not the case 
in the cities where other ball games have a large follow- 
ing. 

Experience shows that a game of this nature cannot 
be appreciated fully by spectators without their having 
a certain amount of knowledge of the game. But to those 
who know American baseball or English cricket, there is 
bound to be a certain amount of interest in watching a 
game of national foundation, based on American baseball, 
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come into its own in Finland. The fact that the game is 
so widespread throughout Finland proves that its intro- 
duction as a national game has been well worth while. 
Pesipallo is the name of the Finnish national ball game 
which was thus invented by Mr. Pihkala to suit condi- 
tions in his country. nee 


Administrator Looks at the Dance 


(Continued from page 517) 





department in that it is becoming recognized as an art 
form and accepted as such. It should not, however, be 
thought of as the only art form in physical education, 
but as one of many and therefore feeling itself an integral 
part of the department—very much at home in its en- 
vironment. It is not so much that the dance has over- 
emphasized its contribution as an art as that the other 
activities have underestimated their possibilities. If we 
taught all phases of our program with consideration for 
their full expressive and creative possibilities we would 
enrich our cultural contribution an hundred fold. The 
dance should help in this re-emphasis and not with- 
draw into a group apart, hugging its differences. 


| ie the dance teacher who feels that her professional 
world is enclosed within the boundaries of the campus, 
the next concept will not seem pertinent—the respons- 
ibility of the dance in school and college to the com- 
munity. It can make a rich contribution in the field of 
adult recreation or adult education. To the factory girl 
whose work is mechanized and repetitive, who can have 
little satisfaction of achievement, or opportunity for ex- 
pression and creation, the dance may do much to meet 
these frustrations and bring deep satisfactions and a 
sense of fulfillment. The dance teacher herself, or through 
her major students, has a rare opportunity here if she 
cares to take it. 

The dance teacher and her activity form can do much 
to raise the cultural level of the community in which she 
is teaching. With science and technology running as 
team mates, our material culture is high and potentially 
efficient but our social and cultural thinking is lagging 
so far behind that it is almost as if we were riding with 
one foot in an airplane and one in an ox cart. The dance 
recognizes that it can do its bit to take a tuck in this 
cultural lag. It is the dancing teacher who bombards the 
movie houses and the theaters, who labors long and hard 
with the managers of student series, who button-holes 
the service clubs in hopes of getting some performances a 
little above the so-called popular demand. But even more, 
through her dance recitals, symposiums, and _ lecture 
demonstrations, she has lying ready at hand the where- 
withal to do much. 

Can the community appreciate the dance if it cannot 
understand it? The dancers constantly say that the dance 
must be built out of our times, our vernacular; that it 
must represent not an outworn mode but contemporary 
thinking and feeling. But whose vernacular, whose 
thinking?. That of the highly trained and selected artist 
group or that of the layman eager to learn, to under- 
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stand, to appreciate but so apt to be merely confused 
and too discouraged to try further? If the audience can’t 
“get it” and merely closes up, only negative results ac- 
crue. A response contact can be achieved only at the 
point where people are living and feeling. To get them 
“from where they are to where they ought to be,” the pull 
must begin where they are. Perhaps, again, this is a 
desecration of the art of the dance. 

All this consideration of the community is, in a teacher- 
training institution, an investment of time and energy 
that will bring concrete dividend returns. As soon as 
dance understanding and dance feeling have permeated 
the community, the people will demand the dance in 
schools, recreation centers, and camps, and dancing 
positions will be created for the majors of the department. 

Another kind of dividend returns will be in the in- 
creased community-mindedness of the majors themselves. 
Serving in the community will help to build in them the 
ability to see their work in terms of the whole social 
pattern of which they are a part, the ability to recognize 
social needs, and the expectation of being a factor in the 
life of the community. So many of the numerous re- 
search efforts on why teachers fail reveal that the failure 
is not because of lack of training, nor of teaching skill, 
nor even of that coveted imponderable—personality— 
but because of the unwillingness or inability of the young 
teacher to feel the community atmosphere and to become 
a contributing element in it. 


F the dancer is teaching in an educational institution 

she will be more or less aware of departmental ob- 
jectives. These may be unexpressed and not strongly 
operative, or they may be knit very closely into an ap- 
plied philosophy influencing every expression of the 
department. The dance teacher is an absorbed and in- 
tensive worker. She knows better than anyone else what 
a rapidly changing, exacting art form the dance is, de- 
manding continuous, unflagging work and study. She 
throws herself with the most astounding devotion into 
keeping abreast of all that is best. Sometimes the single- 
ness of this absorption is the very factor that prevents 
her realizing with equal clearness the full potentialities of 
the dance as a tool in the educative process. As she con- 
stantly lays her work against the philosophy of the de- 
partment, be that philosophy somewhat outmoded or be 
it progressive, she will find increasingly satisfying op- 
portunities for contributing to it. She may feel that the 
dance has distinctive offerings not shared or even under- 
stood by the rest of the department. But these should 
serve not to obstruct the pervading philosophy but to 
enrich it. 

Mutual understanding is necessary. The point of con- 
tact between the director and the dance instructor is 
often the point in a department where there is the least 
understanding. The dance teacher, deep in her own rich 
understandings, is impatient; the director, submerged in 
administrative details, is woefully ignorant. She engages 
the best teacher she can afford, then stands off and either 
watches her uncomprehendingly, or makes disturbing 
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suggestions. This inhibits the dance teacher, preventin 
her and the dance from making their fullest Contribution 

“Getting understanding” here is most essential. How 
it can be done is a problem distinctive to each depart- 
ment. But the dance teacher in her missionary work fo 
making the community dance conscious might profitably 


include her director. fed 





Youth and Leadership 


(Continued from page 501) 


the value of cooperation with other agencies. He must 
possess a thorough knowledge of the material that goes 
into regular college courses, sociology, psychology, Civics, 
and the other social sciences. 

I am inclined to think that the one quality that makes 
for success in the field of leisure-time leadership may be 
summed up in one word—‘friendship.” Dr. Frank 
O’Brien said to a group of school teachers the other day, 
“By all means smile a greeting to your students as they 
assemble in the morning, but please don’t do it unless you 
really mean it.” Dogs and children can penetrate any 
artificiality and recognize true friendship unerringly, 
That impalpable, indefinable, elusive quality of friend- 
ship cannot be implanted through education, but it can 
be keenly recognized by a boy. Qualities considered most 
useful in a leader as described by the members of twelve 
Boys’ Clubs in Chicago were, first, “regular guy,” second, 
“good sport,” and those least useful were “spends money 
on group,” and “practically always right.” A leader can- 
not be too far ahead of his group. 


BELIEVE that our people will not be threatened away 
from crime or punished into virtue. Nor will they be 
led towards propriety and happiness at the end of a 
political or social halter. No program of crime prevention 
can be imposed upon a community. Not much character 
can be built through outside application. Much remains 
to be done by business and industry and government to 
remove industrial and economical injustice and inequali- 
ties. The blessings which have flowed to us all through 
technological advances as well as the reduced opportuni- 
ties for remunerative employment need to be more evenly 
distributed. Surely it is possible to profit by scientific 
progress rather than suffer from it in the midst of plenty. 
It may be pertinent to remind ourselves again that 
leisure or no leisure, employment or unemployment, the 
world for youth can never be an easy place to live in. 
Government does not owe youth a comfortable living. 
Youth owes government its loyalty, its devotion, its 
service. Let America be the land of opportunity, not im- 
portunity. Success and happiness can come to any of us 
only through struggle, self-denial, and self-control. 

Our country will remain great only as we all sacrifice in 
her behalf. 

I am persuaded that somewhere among the ranks of 
unemployed youth there is a newer crop of public ser- 
vants who understand their community, who generally 
respect and admire all of their fellow citizens, and who 
are consumed with the desire to succeed or fail with them. 
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From this group will be recruited the leaders of a new 
movement, responding to a new and undeniable challenge, 
Jeaders upon whose shoulders rests to a considerable ex- 
tent the future of our democracy, friends of youth who 
can, if they will, assist in making of our new leisure not 
a curse but a blessing. a 





An Analysis of Student Lunches 
(Continued from page 533) 

group had 40 oz. of milk, allowing for one glass with 
each lunch in the form of milk or cocoa and a higher 
amount of other good protein, 13.5 oz. of beef, ham, eggs, 
and cheese. He also had a generous amount of peanut 
butter, totaling 2.4 oz. in the week and 19.8 oz. of fruit 
and vegetables, largely in the form of bananas and 
oranges with some raw tomato. His calorie count was 
also high, over 3,900 for the daily estimate, the amount 
of bread, 25 oz. for the week, being the highest in the 
group, as was also cake and cookies, 6.2 oz. He was in 
the fifteen-year age group. Jam and jelly figured the 
lowest for him in the group, 2.4 oz. It is interesting that 
this boy who had the most superior diet among all the 
boys should be the best all-round athlete the school has 
ever had. He is what is termed a natural athlete, good in 
every sport. 

In comparison with the ten most inadequate diets 
among the boys which were low in from six to eight 
food essentials, it is noteworthy that there was no milk 
in four of these diets, one glass only during the week in 
one, two glasses only during the week in another, and less 
than one glass a day in two others. In the two which 
furnished one glass of milk each day, one had no vege- 
tables or fruit included in the entire week and the other 
had only one other protein food, 4.5 oz. of beef, during 
the week. 

In each instance where the diet has been analyzed and 
found adequate, a comparison with the child’s monthly 
weight chart showed a satisfactory rate of gain for the 
year and that the child had good nutrition. Although 
most of the children judged under weight by either the 
Baldwin Wood or Lucas Pryor standards are in the be- 
ginning of the year persuaded to eat in the school dining 
room where better supervision of diet can be maintained, 
some bring lunch boxes and these were all found in the 
inadequate diet groups. Poor eating habits undoubtedly 
contribute to this condition as well as the amount and 
variety of the food. It is not surprising that the boy with 
no vegetables and fruit included in his lunches was low 
in calcium and all the vitamins and 11 per cent under 
average weight by Lucas Pryor standards. 

In the analyses of the girl’s lunches which are com- 
pleted, three out of fourteen are adequate. These do not 
depend on as large quantities of food as the boys but 
have more variety. Cheese is used along with the milk 
to give adequate calcium, and in two of the records, 
liverwurst is responsible for the adequate iron and vita- 
min B content. Peanut butter is again used to advantage 
in increasing vitamin B. Watercress in one record shows 
up as a far superior source of vitamin A than lettuce. 
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i the question of the parent, “Shall I let my child eat 
in the dining room or take a lunch box?” I shall an- 
swer, “We can guarantee an adequate meal in the school 
dining room, but if you will choose foods very wisely it 
is possible to succeed using a lunch box with a thermos 
for milk and another thermos for vegetables. If you 
think you are capable of sustaining the standard you will 
study foods to see which give you the most for the space 
allowed. Celery seems too inadequate to warrant inclu- 
sion. Raw carrots are a far superior food. Parsley, 
which we use plentifully in our school dining room, should 
be chopped and added to your vegetable or sandwich 
filling as it is many times worth its weight in vitamin A. 
Watercress and romaine are much better than lettuce in 
iron content. Wheat germ bread or whole wheat bread 
should be used in place of white bread, with peanut butter 
fillings to increase vitamin B. A good protein food be- 
sides milk should always be included. Raw fruits make 
the best kind of desserts. Be as generous as you can of 
the best foods you can find, for there can be no second 
helpings and your chances are probably only about one in 
eight of success.” »« 





School Medical Services 


(Continued from page 508) 

“But I’m getting away from your question,” says the 
nurse apologetically. “I was telling you why we had 
children of all different grades at our examinations this 
morning. Another reason for this is that whenever a 
parent comes to school, we examine all the children in 
the family who are scheduled for an examination this 
year and any others who have special problems. We find 
parents like to look after the whole family when they 
come to school. They don’t like to receive an invitation 
to come to the school for one child this week and an invi- 
tation to see about another one next week.” 

“Do you do anything except make examinations?” 
we ask the doctor. 

“Oh, yes. I do a number of other things. Teachers are 
frequently asking me about pupils who have guidance 
problems and they want my opinion regarding the sci- 
entific accuracy of health material which is sent to the 
school. I usually meet with committees which develop 
health education programs and tell them the problems 
which arise in my talks with pupils and parents. And 
then several times a year I make a detailed sanitary in- 
spection of all parts of the building. I go into each class- 
room, each toilet, each office and laboratory, the store- 
rooms, cafeteria, locker rooms, and the gymnasium. A 
report of my observations and recommendations is given 
to the principal and to our health officer.” 

We think of the various ways in which this school is 
using its physician for medical guidance and wonder 
if his friendly manner is what encourages the principal 
and teachers to consult with him, but our thoughts return 
to the examinations. We are at first surprised at the 
number of pupils who have been examined, because there 
has been no suggestion of tenseness, hurry, or strain, and 
all examinations and conferences have been conducted 


) 
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with privacy. But then we recall that the nurse Used 
monitors and helpers and had a quietly working system 
whereby the doctor never had to wait for pupils to dress 
and undress; there was always a pupil or a pupil and a 
parent waiting for him. That is why they have thej, 
health suite divided into an examining room, a dressin 
room, and a waiting room, the latter attractively deco. 
rated with posters, charts, and pictures and a neatly 
arranged table with books and pamphlets. 

We are enjoying the Utopia School so much that we 
would like to prolong our visit, but the morning session 
is over and we must thank the principal, the doctor, anq 
the nurse for their courtesies and extend them an invita. 
tion to visit us some day. 


AVING completed our visits, let us again turn oy 

attention to educational implications. First of all, 
we see, I believe, that the educative value of the health 
service program depends partly on the personality of the 
school personnel and partly on the development of ihe 
“art” side of medicine and nursing in contrast to the 
“science” side. How things are done and the way some. 
thing is said are important in considering the effect of a 
program on pupils and parents. A health service staff 
which is cheerful and helpful, friendly but reserved, kind 
but firm, and sympathetic but exacting is the founda- 
tion on which to build a health service program with 
educational end results. Orderly, unhurried procedures— 
giving the feeling of leisurely, sincere interest in the 
problems and personalities of pupils—will probably be 
developed by people of the type just mentioned. 

And then with the type personnel we want and the 
type procedures we want, there must be a planned effort 
to encourage conversation between the health service 
staff and the parents and pupils. We cannot educate 
without talking and discussing, and if rapport is de- 
veloped at the time of the health examination, we shall 
find that parents have innumerable problems about which 
they would like information and advice. Some of these 
problems were mentioned previously in listing the hypo- 
thetical questions of parents. In addition to answering 
parents’ questions, the resourceful physician and nurse 
can find opportunities to present parents with ideas re- 
garding school health policies, suggestions for keeping 
children at home when they have beginning colds, recon- 
mendations regarding the isolation of sick children, inter- 
esting health books to read as well as information regard- 
ing all phases of the community’s public health and edu- 
cation programs. 

Potential opportunities for education in the school 
health service program are almost limitless, but the con- 
version of these potentialities into realities requires 
study, skill, and genuine interest in education and in 
children. It is extremely gratifying to see the increased 
interest in many places in the educational aspects of the 
work of physicians and nurses, and it is certain that 
continued efforts along educational lines will lead us 
nearer our goal of having parents and children well in- 
formed in the field of health, ready to accept their own 
responsibilities in this direction and willing to cooperate 
with others in public health efforts. ne 
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Textbook of Healthful Living. Harold S. Diehl, M.D. (2nd. ed.; 
New York: The McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1939) 634 
pages, $2.50. 

Originally written for the lay reader, the first edition found 
considerable use as a college textbook. A different treatment of 
physiology and hygiene, and the addition of excellent graphic 
material, characterize this new edition. 


Modern Basketball. Lon W. Jourdet and Kenneth A. Haskagen. 

(Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders, 1939) 165 pages, $2.25. 

The material of this new textbook is divided into eleven units 
of instruction in fundamentals. It is outlined for ready reference 
and use in teaching and coaching. The next two parts are on 
teaching team play and advanced team play. The fourth part is 
on general coaching suggestions. It is profusely illustrated with 
pictures and diagrams. 


Tests and Measurements in Health and Physical Education. 
C. H. McCloy. (New York: F. S. Crofts and Co., 1939) 392 
pages, $3.00. 

A complete resume of the whole tests and measurements field 
in both health and physical education has at last been written by 
one of the foremost research experts in the nation. Not only does 
the book cover most of the former tests, but it also adds many 
hitherto unpublished problems which have been worked out under 
the direction of the author. Another first in this splendid volume 
is the Iowa Classification Test with the Norms included. This 
should be on the must list of every health and physical education 
administrator. 


Swimming Pool Standards. Frederick W. Luehring. (New York: 

A. S. Barnes and Co., 1939) 273 pages, $5.00. 

Dr. Luehring has given us a scholarly, comprehensive disserta- 
tion on the educational specifications, pool operation, equipment, 
lighting, and design from which recommendations for swimming 
pool standards have been determined. As expected, one who has 
been so closely associated with the development of swimming in 
this country has made a significant contribution to the literature 
in this excellent volume. This book is highly recommended to be 
included in every administrator’s library. 


Sports Education. Seward C. Staley. (New York: A. S. Barnes 
and Co., 1939) 325 pages, $2.50. 

“The New Curriculum in Physical Education,” as this volume 
is subtitled, is the approach that Dr. Staley has been advocating 
for a number of years. His thesis is that since we are teaching 
mostly sports in our activity programs we should call it sports 
education rather than physical education. The philosophy and 
objectives as set forth in this new volume are a reinterpretation 
of those accepted by the profession as a whole with a typical 
“Staley-ian” emphasis and verve. One will find this a novel and 
wholesome interpretation of the program. 


How To Play Golf. Ben Thomson. (New York: Prentice-Hall, 

Inc., 1939) 65 pages, $1.75. 

An addition to the health and sports series by an expert of 
long experience in coaching and teaching. Descriptions of grip, 
stance, and swing for each club are clear. The many illustrations 
add much to the word description to make this a desirable book 
for those teaching golf. 


Personal and Community Health. C. E. Turner. (5th ed.; St. 
Louis: The C. V. Mosby Company, 1939) 652 pages, $2.50 
(in quantities). 

A comprehensive textbook designed for college hygiene courses 
which deals with physiology and hygiene from the standpoint of 
knowledge for personal use. The second part considers the com- 
munity aspect of health and hygiene. This new edition is printed 
on “eye-toned paper.” 








Basketball Methods. John Bunn. (New York: The Macmillan 

Company, 1939) 327 pages, $3.25. 

A coach with an outstanding reputation for turning out suc. 
cessful basketball teams has written this new book with the main 
intention of explaining the type of game used on the Pacific Coast, 
It is prepared as a textbook. The fine word descriptions are clark. 
fied by numerous photographs and diagrams. The material jj 
divided into three parts: Basic Principles, Individual Techniques, by 
and Team Play. It is the first of the series edited by Dr. N, p 
Neilson. - 











* * * 






During the past few months the following revised and enor. 
editions of standard textbooks have been received: A Texthoob! 
of Physical Education (2nd ed.), by J. F. Williams and W. R. 
Morrison ($2.75) for a college orientation course. Corrective. 
Physica] Education (2nd ed.) by Josephine Rathbone (2 50). 
... reorganized and amplified with particular emphasis on the exigal 
cise program for reconstructive activities. Textbook of Anatomy 
and Physiology (6th ed.) by J. F. Williams ($2.50) . . . thon 
oughly revised and modernized. Health Facts for College . 
































Students (3rd ed.) by Maude L. Etheridge ($2.00) . . . new 
chapters on “Smoking and Narcotics,” “Friendship and Marriage” 
“Work, Leisure, and Play” have been included. Introduction “ 
Human Anatomy (2nd ed.) Clyde Marshall ($2.50) . . . for be. 
ginning courses in anatomy for medical, physical education, and 
health education students. Human Physiology (8th ed.) Percy 
Goldthwait Stiles, revised by Gordon C. Ring ($2.25) .,, 
physiological material absorbingly presented in terms students may 
readily understand. All these books have stood the test of practical 
use and are recommended. The publisher of all of them is W. RB. 
Saunders Company, Philadelphia. 
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